









A KINDERGARTNER, GRADUATE OF A 
Training School, wants a position, Address E., 
this Office. 





CHAUNCEY SHORTLIDGE,A, B. (SWARTH- 

* more, ’96), last year principal of Friends’ Academy, 

Locust Valley, N. Y., now a Senior at Harvard College, 

desires a responsible ition ina Friends’ school. Ad- 

dress J. CHAUNCEY SHORTLIDGE, 10 Oxford 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 








Martin Academy, 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA, 


Under care of Friends, Thorough instruction. Lib- 
eral course. Prepares for Swarthmore and similar col- 








leges. Primary, Intermediate and Academic Courses 





Expenses very low. Send for catalogue. 
EDGAR STINSON, Principal. 






Darlington Seminary, 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Near the beautiful borough of West Chester, Penna. 


Forty-second School Year commences Ninth month 
rath next. Beautiful and healthy location. Grounds, 27 
acres. Mathematical, Scientific, Literary, and Linguistic 
Courses of Study. Also an Art Department. New Gym- 
nasium. This school has been uniformly successful for 
nearly half a century. Pupils from almost every State. 
Eight instructors, mostly specialists. Terms, $190 a year. 

For illustrated Catalogue address the Principal. 

RICHARD DARLINGTON, Ph. D., 
West Chester, Penna. 











Swarthmore College, 
SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 
CHARLES DeGARMO, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 







Notrr.—Wm. W. Birdsall, President-elect, will assume 
the duties of that office after Commencement, Sixth Mo. 


14, 1898. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia 
furnishes a practical, guarded education, and fits for 


college. W. BIRDSALL 
WM. W. BIRDSAL —_ 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, } Principals. 
Circulars on Application. 












George School, a 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 

Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 

students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, 


George School, Penna. 













Swarthmore 
Grammar 
School 





Swarthmore, Pa. 






Primary, Intermediate, High School 







references, and letters from parents. 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 















and College Preparatory Classes. Send 
for catalogue containing particulars, 


and to the advertisers. 


* BRAINY ” ASSISTANTS, SUCH AS TEACHERS, GOVERNESSES, 


‘RIENDS INTELLIGENCER 


AND JOURNAL. 


PHILADELPHIA, 921 Arcu Srreet, SIXTH MONTH 11, 1808. 





Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc anv Day Purits or Born Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 

LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 
Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, under 
the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to enter 
college. d and tuition $150 per school year. New 
Building with modern conveniences. 

For particulars, address 


PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ BoarpinG SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GIRLs. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


WEST CHESTER (PA.) 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Fits for teaching, college, professional schools, or 
business.. Ideal location. High grade teachers and 
teaching. Buildings and equipment unsurpassed. Finest 
school gymnasium in America, $5 per week. 


Address G. M. PHILIPS, Principal. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS IN THE 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 
GENESEE YEARLY MEETING, Farmington, 

N. Y., 6th month 13. 
General Conference : First-day Schools, 


Educational, Philanthropic, Religious, 
Richmond, Ind., 8th month 22 to. 26. 


Oun10 YEARLY MEETING, Mt. Pleasant, 
O., 8th month 29. 


ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING, Mt. Palatine, 
Ill., gth month 12. 


INDIANA YEARLY MEETING, Waynesville, 
Ohio, 9th month 26, 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING, Park Av., 
Baltimore, toth month 31. 


Please mention Frienvs’ INtrex- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in it. This ts of value to us 

















TuTORS, STENOGRAPHERS, CLERKS, 


MATRONS, COMPANIONS, ETC., supplied without charge. Telephone 1-41-63 D. 
CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (EDW. C. DIXON) 1420 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Advertisements of “Wanted,” “For Rent,” 
“For Sale,” etc., 5 cents a line, each insertion. 
Seven average words make a line. No advertise- 
ment inserted for less than 20 cents. 


OOKKEEPER.—RELIABLE, EXPERIENCED 
business man desires employment of any kind. 
J. C. HANCOCK, 1932 Girard Avenue. 





ANTED.—BY A TRAINED NURSE OF WIDE 

experience, who is a good housekeeper, a position 

of trust, either in an institution or with an invalid. Best 

of reference. Address M. A. F., care Frrenps’ Inret- 
LIGENCER Office. 


OARDERS WANTED, FRIENDS’ FAMILY. 
M. B. HARDING, Bustleton, Pa., opposite 
Methodist Church. 
OARDERS.—A FEW BOARDERS WILL BE 
accommodated at Salem Quarterly Meeting-house, 
Woodstown N. J. Address Miriam L. Moore. 





ENNETT SQUARE.—A FEW BOARDERS 
wanted ata — farm-house,—modern conven- 
iences, cool porches, large, shady lawn, pretty drives, 


fresh milk, eggs, and vegetables from farm. Address 

M. H. MAULE, 

UMMER BOARDING.—ON DR. PRICE’S 
farm at Westtown Station, Media R. R. Address 

S. ELLA DAVIS, Westtown, Pa. 


W ANTED.—BOARDERS AT A HEALTHY 

and pleasant location in the Buckingham Valley. 
Everything desirable. Terms moderate. Address Box 
78, Lahaska, Pa, 





OR RENT, OCEAN CITY, N. J.—NEW TEN- 

room, furnished cottage, for season. Attractive lo- 

cation, near beach. Address ‘T. H. J., 343 East Biddle 
Street, West Chester, Pa. 


OORESTOWN, NEW JERSEY. 
Furnished House torent for July and August, 
14 rooms, large lawn, garden, and eile, including car- 
riages and horse, etc. Address Box 172, 


MOORESTOWN, N. J. 


HITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS—EGGS FOR 
hatching $1.00 for 15. JOS. P. PALMER, Geigers 
Mills, Pa 


OLD RICHLAND FAMILIES. 


A Handsome Octavo Volume of 250 Pages, Ele- 
gantly Illustrated. Uncut. 


It contains genealogical and historical data of great 
value to persons looking up ancestry, in reference to the 
Roberts, Foulke, Strawn, Penrose, Morris, Green, 
Shaw, Edwards, Heacock, Thomson, Hallowell, John 
son, Ambler, Lester, Spencer, and other families— 
derived from Friends’ records and other original sources. 

It has 21 chapters, as follows: The Great Swamp, 
Richland Township, The Friends’ Meeting, Quaker- 
town, Records of Richland, Original Documents, Ed- 
ward Roberts, John Roberts, Hugh Foulke, Peter 
Lester, The Strawns, Richard Moore, Thomas Roberts, 
John Thomson, John Hallowell, Green Family, Robert 
Penrose, William Jamison, Samuel ). Levick, Meare 
ical Mention, Notes. A copious index added. 

A special feature of unusual interest and importance is 
Chapter V, “ Records of Richland Friends’ Meeting "’ 
(Quakertown, Bucks county, Pa.), contains thousands 
of names, with dates of births, deaths, marriages, 
removals, interments, etc. 


READY SIXTH MONTH (JUNE) «, 1898. 


By Ellwood Roberts, author of “ Lyrics of Quakerism,” 
ete, Edition limited to 200 copies. 

Price, $3. In pamphlet form for those who prefer to 
bind for themselves, $2.50. 

Orders, accompanied by cash, may be sent at once to 
Eliwood Roberts, Norristown, Pa. 


FOULKE FAMILY PHOTOGRAPH 
Taken at Reunion at Gwynedd, May 30. $1.00. 
Photograph of Edward Foulke’s House. .50. 

J. MITCHELL ELLIOT, 

West Chelten Avenue, Germantown. 


H. L. ROBERTS & CO., 15S. 13th St., Philad’a. 


F 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 


To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi River 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price 
$1.50 per annum. : * ; 
To those who get up and forward “ Clubs” we will 
give one extra copy, free, for eac h ten subscribers. 
Single copies, 5 cents. 


SupscrirTions MAY BeGin at ANY TIME 


| 
W HEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST BE 


Given. We po not “stor” 
ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


PAPERS EXCEPT UPON 


OFFICES: 921 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertise- 
ments, ro cents per line, one time ; 744 cents per line each 
insertion, two times. For longer insertion reduced rates, 
which will be furnished upon application 

REMITTANCES by mail should be in Cnuecks, 
Draets, or Post-orrice Money Orpers; the last 
preferred. Money sent us by mail will be at the risk of 
the person 80 sending. @g@-Draw checks and money 
orders to the order of Frigenvs’ INTELLIGENCER Asso- 
ciation, Limitep. 


CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE. 

A Goop Worp EAcH WeEK.—XXIV., . 407 

POETRY: THE PRICELESS LESSON, . 407 

MEMBERSHIP OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING, 

A TIMELY ADDRESS, 


407 
oie: ei ete te 
EDWARD FouLKE OF GWYNEDD: Paper 


by Howard M. Jenkins, rt 
LETTER FROM JOHN WILLIAM GRAHAM, 
FUGITIVE SLAVES, 

FRIENDS IN GREAT BRITAIN, 
EDITORIAL: 

Cultivate Hope, . 

Sinking the Ship, 

Notes, . se * 
BirTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, ‘ 
Frikenps’ NEw TESTAMENT LESSONS, 25, . 
Net ws OF FRIENDS, a eae S 
lHe UNIVERSAL Peace UNton’s CASE, 
RICHMOND CONFERENCE’S RAILROAD 

ARRANGEMENTS, . eu 
Tue Bi-CENTENNIALS AT GWYNEDD, 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC., 
LITERARY NOTEs, 
COMMUNICATION : 

Aid for the Doukhobortsi, 
PERSONAL NOIES, 
PorETRY: Blossoms in Age, i ts 
METEOROLOGICAL FOUKTH 
MonTH, 


SUMMARY, 
FRIENDS AND Pe&AcE TESTIMONY, 
MIscELLANY: The Cigarette Abomination ; 
Queen Victoria's China; Women and 
Crime; The War Spirit; Our Debt to 
423, 


. 424, 


Bumble Bees, 
CuRRENT EVENTS, 
NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS, 
NOTICES, 


YEO & LUKENS, 
STATIONERY * BLANK BOOKS © PRINTING 


23 North 13th Street (above Market) 
613 Walnut Street. 


Law and Conveyancing 


BLANKS. PHILADELPHIA. 


| 
| 


| Serge Suits, $7.50 to $15 


| Large direct cash orders before | 


the advance in price of woolens is 
one reason why our Serge Suits at 
ach price, from $7.50 to $15 are 
of unmatched quality. The other 
reason is the small margin of profit 
we are doing business on. 
Don’t fail to see these Serge Suits 
before you buy. 
Our Merchant Tailoring 


this store, is busy. 
been added 


Department, second floor, 
Additional cutters and tailors have 
Price, quality, and modern methods do it. 
Orders 


Suits $20 to $30, silk lined, without extra charge. 
No misfits allowed to go out. 


E. 0. THOMPSON’S SONS, 
1338 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


finished quickly. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 

GEO. C. CHILD, 
1020 Chestnut St.—2d Floor.’ 
Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


Swarthmore. 


For rent or sale, Queen Anne Cottage, 12 
rooms, steam heat, and open fire grates. The 
location is very delightful, directly overlooking 
the athletic grounds of the College, and very 
close to the meeting-house ; one acre of ground, 
and plenty of fruit. Apply to 

DAVID SCANNELL, 814 Arch Street. 


MONEY-SAVING methods of advertising. 
Booklets written. S. Epwarp Pas vas, Mey 
West Chester, Pa. In Philadelphia daily. 


LIFE INSURANCE as a protection for families or 
old age. For rates, estimates, and results, address Wn. 
C. ALLEN, gor Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


A Postat Carp Recetves Prompt Arrention. 
JOHN S. CONRAD, 
LAUNDRY, 


2103, 2105 CoLumBia Avenue, Puta 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special attention given to serv- 


DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 
JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 

{623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
( Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, ) p)-) 4. " 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, / Philadelphia, Pa. 


OFFICES : 


Durable Work 
Reliable Workmen 


Hlouse and Sign Painting. 
112 N. TENTH ST 


HENRY Cc. ELLIS, 
Residence, 404 N. 32d St. 


| Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to 
CarPENTERS, BuILDERS, AND ConTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa. 
Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 





ANY Soap is Soap 

But grades differ. You want the best. 
You will always be satisfied with good, 
never with poor soap, such as need 
presents to make it go. Therefore use 
‘* Dreydoppel Soap” for all purposes. 


| Dreydoppel Soap renders clothes beau- 


tiful, white, sweet, healthful for wear. 
The best for bath, toilet, hair shampoo, 
etc. You find the present in the gua/ity. 


Use DREYDOPPEL Soap. 
Tue Best Because Ir Is! 


‘* First Prize World’s Fair, 1893.’’ 


Castner Hanway and 
The Christiana Riot 


are names which recall memories of stirring times 
among the Friends fifty yearsago. The story of this 
famous Lancaster county episode has been put in book 
form, bound in cloth, and contains engravings of Castner 
Hanway, Parker's House in 1851 and 1897, Elijah Lewis, 
and Joseph Scarlett.’ Also biographies of Hanway and 
Parker, the heroes of the affray. 


PRICE, $1.00, POSTPAID. 


Address all orders to 


MARVIN E. BUSHONG, 
May P. O., Lancaster Co., Pa. 


Just Published—Reprint 1898 


AN INDEX TO THE OLD AND NEW 
TESTAMENTS. 


Intended to encourage the audible reading of these in 
estimable writings, by designating those chapters con 
taining expressions rather improper to be read in mixed 
companies. Price, 5 cents. 

jy MARK COFFIN—1809. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
Fir TeentH AND Race Srreers, PuHirapecrenia, Pa 


FRIENDS’ TRACTS AND PAMPHLETS 


OF RECENT PUBLICATION. 


Tue Meetinc ror Worsuir. By Howard M., Jenkins 
Small pamphlet. 12pp. Single copies, 3 cents; 


copies, 75 cents; 100 copies, $1.00. By mail at these 
prices. 


Quakerism: Irs Beviers anp Messaces. By William 
Edward ‘Turner ‘Editor of the British Friend.) 40 
pp. 1socents, (By mail, 12 cents; 5 copies, 50 cents.) 


Reticious Views or Frienps. By Howard M. Jen 
kins. (Chicago Congress Paper, 1893.) 24 pp. 


cents ; 50 copies, 75 cents; 100 copies, $1.00, By mail 
at these prices, 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION, 


Limited, 


921 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF LOUISA J. ROBERTS. 


With Extracts from her ame. and 
Selections from her Writings. 


12mo., cloth, 286 pages, with two portraits. 


Price, 
$1.00, postage paid. 


For Sale by 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


5. W. Corner rsth and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 


’ 
YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION ROOMS, 
140 N. FIFTEENTH STREET. 
re-opened 
Nintu Montn 277TH, 1897. 

The rooms are open daily, except First-days, from 
8.30 a. m. to 9.30 p. m., and Friends are cordially invited 
to avail themselves of the facilities afforded, those from 
without the city and young Friends boarding in the city 
being particularly desired to do so. 

The rooms are designed to be 

A CENTRE FOR INFORMATION ON ALL FRIENDLY 
MATTERS. 














Established 1844. ) 





XXIV. 

THe Bible ts very largely a revelation of God our 
Father, of his nature and attributes, of his wisdom and 
purposes, and of his relations to men. But tt ts obvi- 
ously the record of a progressive Revelation, 

From the book, ‘‘A Reasonable Faith,’ by Three 
Friends, (William Pollard, and Francis Frith, both deceased, 
and William Edward Turner, now editor of British Friend). 


THE PRICELESS LESSON. 
‘I've learned as days have passed me, 
Fretting never lifts the load ; 
And that worry, much or little, 
Never smooths an irksome road ; ° 
For you know that somehow, always, 
Doors are opened, ways are made, 
When we work and live in patience, 
Under all the crosses laid. 





‘* He who waters meadow lilies 
With the dew from out the sky, 
He who feeds the fluttering sparrows 
When in need for food they cry, 
Never fails to aid His children, 
In their stress, though great or small ; 
For His ear is always open 
To their faintest, far-off call.’’ 
— Selected. 


MEMBERSHIP OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING, 

Tue returns of the membership of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting sent up to the recent sitting, are of 
much interest, and worthy of a considerate examina- 
tion. They afford the basis for the beginning of an 
intelligent knowledge of the actual “state of the 
Society,’’ as to numbers, in this yearly meeting, and 
as it was directed by the yearly meeting of 1897 that 
such returns should hereafter annually be made, we 
shall be enabled now to know what the real move- 
ment of membership is. 

There should be, of course, in the returns made 
for this year, (to be sent to next yearly mecting), 
some additional facts given, and it is to be presumed 
that the Representative Committee, in preparing its 
blank returns, will have them so framed as to include 
these. It is desirable to know the additions to 
membership, and from what sources—birth, covince- 
ment, or certificate ; and also the /osses in member- 
ship, and whether from death, resignation, disown- 
ment, or removal. This information is necessary in 
order to see what causes of decline and growth are 
in operation. The death rate of members is usually 
much in excess of the birthright increase. 

All, or usually all, of the other yearly meetings 
now make annual statistical returns in the manner 
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| thus stated, and when Philadelphia shall also do so, 
| we can then have a clear view of the whole field, and 
it will no longer be necessary to base conclusions as 
to our membership on supposition or speculation. 
The full returns sent up in Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, ‘‘ as of Twelfth month 1, 1897,” are shown 
in the following table : 


| 


| 
| 
| 








ge 1 ae 

Quarterly Meetings. = > S = & 

Sei|sS leis] s 
Philadelphia 2,902 1,313 | 1,589 | 2,424| 478 
Abington . 1,387 659 728 | 1,113] 274 
Bucks 1,353 610 743 | 1,160 193 
Concord 1,585; 722 863 | 1,329 256 
Caln . ; ree 321 159 162 268 53 
WOUND ww te ws 1,436 680 756 | 1,166 270 
Southern 187 96 g! 153 34 
Burlington 563 +268 295 477 86 
Haddonfield 736 341 395 570 166 
Salem , 958 462 496 792 166 
Fishing Creek . | 270 126 144 206 | 64 
Total. . . .. . {/11,698' 5,436 | 6,262 | 9,658 | 2,040 


The last previous enumeration of the membership 
of this yearly meeting was that given in the United 
States Census of 1890. According to it, the number 
of members in that year, (as of Sixth month 1), was 
12,029. The loss, by this comparison, and assuming 
the enumerations to be of equal accuracy, was there- 
fore 331 in seven years and a half, or at the rate of 
44 a year, being—as computed on the basis of the 
1890 numbers—a little more than one-third of one 
per cent. a year. 

The Representative Committee of the Yearly 
Meeting made an enumeration in 1881, which was 
printed in full detail, and circulated. It showed a 
total at that time of 13,594. Presuming that it was 
correctly made, there was a decline, between 1881 
and 1890, of 1,565 members. The nine years’ loss 
was thus 174 a year, or—computed on the 1881 
return—about 14 per cent. per annum. 

It thus appears that the decline in the last seven 
years and a half has been much less than in the pre- 
vious nine years, and as it is probable that the decline 


from 1890 to 1897 was largest in the early years of 


the period, it would seem that the yearly meeting’s 
numbers are now just about maintained, with perhaps 
a tendency to increase. This is the supposition which 
the INTELLIGENCER has within the last year or two 
ventured once or oftener to express, but which, in the 
absence of authoritative returns, there was no means 


of verifying. As already said, we must now wait for 


the returns of next year, and the years following, to 
be certain on this point, but so far as the comparison 
of 1897 with 1890 can be used, it does indicate that 
the decline is arrested. 
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In the returns now sent up, a study of the relative 
numbers of adult and minor members is of interest. 
The total membership is 11,698, of which the minors 
furhish 2,040, or about 17% per cent. Some of the 
quarterly meetings have more than this percentage of 
minors, and some less. The variations from the 
average may be shown in a tabular statement. The 
first column of figures gives the minors each meeting 
would have, according to the yearly meeting's average, 
and the second shows the numbers actually returned : 


Quarterly Average 

Mectings. of Y. M. No. Ret d. Deficit. Excess. 
Philadelphia, . . . 506 478 28 ; 
Abington, .. . . 241 274 ; 33 
wee, 5 st + fe SRS 193 2 

Cenoomi, .. . «376 256 20 

is sak we aw OS 53 3 eile 
wenem, .. . + 262 270 so. 18 
Southern, .... 33 34 7 I 
Burlington, .. . 98 86 12 oe 
Haddonfield, . . . 128 166 os 38 
en - . . 6 5 See 166 I Ot 
Fishing Creek, . . 47 64 a 17 


Caln, Southern, and Salem quarters, it will be 
seen have very nearly the average of the yearly meet- 
ing; Abington, Western, Haddonfield, and Fishing 
Creek are notably over the average, while Bucks is 
quite deficient, and Philadelphia, Concord, and Bur- 
lington considerably so. It is rather notable to see 
the contrast between Abington and Bucks, and 
between Burlington and Haddonfield, as in each case 
these are adjoining quarterly meetings. 

It is probable, we think, that there are several 
explanations for these variations. Philadelphia no 
doubt has a relatively large number of adults, because 
many persons advanced in years leave the country to 
live in town. We believe that in some quarterly 
meetings there has been greater care than in others, 
in cases where but one parent is a member, and the 
children have not a birthright, to have them “taken 
in.”” It is well known—as we have mentioned above— 
that the deaths of members exceed the births, and 
this must continue to be the case, since it is very un- 
likely that all marriages of members will be made 
with members, and all children thus have birthright. 
Our contributor, J. M. T., Jr., who discussed this 
subject in the INTELLIGENCER, Fifth month 7, appar- 
ently disapproved the relaxation of the old rule 
against ‘“‘marrying out,” but we are of opinion that 
nothing was, or now could be, more destructive of 
the Society’s strength than the rigid enforcement of 
such a rule. We must look to the bringing in of the 
children,—and of the parents not members,—in 
order to compensate the loss occasioned by the excess 
of deaths over births, and if the Society be what it 
should be, if its attractive power be greater than its 
repelling, such additions can be, and with reasonable 
care will be, made. 


THANK God every morning that you have some- 
thing to do that day, which must be done whether 
you like it or not. Being forced to work and do 
your best will breed in you a hundred virtues which 
the idle never know.—Charles Kingsley. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER | 


A TIMELY ADDRESS. 
The following has been sent out to the members of the Monthly 


Meeting of Friends for the Western District of Philadelphia (Twelfih 
Street) . 


DeaR FRIENDS: Every age has its peculiar tem) 
tations, and every changing condition of public sent; 
ment needs its peculiar moral treatment. We regari 
the present situation as especially favorable for encou: 
aging our members to clarify, and if way opens, to 
teach their views on the morality of war. 

We do not urge them injudiciously to oppose pri 
vailing sentiment or to question the motives which 
have made many Ministers of the Gospel support th: 
present war and have taken many young men into th 
military ranks. We must respect every man who 
obeys what seems to him a call to duty. There is n 
doubt that the concealment of the iniquities of politi 
cal leaders, the demands of low journalism, and othe: 
mercenary influences have had large effect in forcing 
the issue. But back of these there is a sentiment whicl 
we cannot but respect, in favor of doing away with a 
long standing evil by the only method which seems to 
many available. 

We find ourselves in substantial accord with many 
sober men in other denominations in thinking that this 
war, like almost all others in modern times, could hav: 
been avoided by diplomacy, by arbitration, or by pur 
chase, had a desire for justice and freedom alone dic 
tated the national conclusions. 

We desire to state the case fairly and meet all rea 
sonable opposing views, but we do not rest our po 
sition on the circumstances of the present conflict. We 
do not feel bound to explain just how issues should b« 
met. We see clearly the difficulties which lie in the 
way of the adoption of peace principles under the pres 
ent imperfect political conditions, and we cannot give 
definite formule for applying them. We are more 
concerned to be right than to be politic, and we believe 
that for those who quietly and faithfully walk in the 
line of duty the providence of God will always open a 
way. 

We have noticed that many Christians who in 
times of peace are peace men, who freely admit the 
general incompatibility of war with Christ’s teachings, 
and who are active in the furtherance of arbitration 
and other plans for avoiding the barbarism of armed 
conflict, are able to find, when any war breaks out, 
that, for peculiar reasons, it is justifiable. Such de- 
fenders go as far as any in their laudation of military 
leaders, their encouragement of a distorted martial 
spirit, and in a few months, neutralize the teaching of 
the rest of their lives. Such seems, also, to be the in- 
fluence of certain religious journals now widely read 
among Friends. 

The Society of Friends has not allowed itself to be 
deceived in this way. Though individuals have weak- 
ened, its corporate testimony has never faltered nor 
swerved for two hundred and fifty years from the posi- 
tion that war is always unchristian. It has never been 
able to see how an act of Congress or a declaration of 
the President could transform into virtues, killing and 
stealing and lying and other necessary elements of 














warfare. For these vices are not the accidents of war. 
They are its very bases. Innocent men and women in 
the opposing ranks, and out of them, are killed and 
maimed ; private property is taken by sea and land to 
which the captors have no moral claim ; deception, 
the very life of military strategy, is freely practiced ; 
there is almost no crime but has its martial justification 
if the exigencies demand? 

We do not believe that the laws of God can be thus 
overridden by the laws of men. But we cannot now 
fully argue the question. We ask you to take your 
New Testaments and carefully and prayerfully read 
them with this end in view. Try to catch the full 
measure of the meaning of the teaching of Christ, the 
purport of the spirit of John and of Paul. Read the 
Sermon on the Mount; notice the character of the 
virtues of the beatitudes, poverty of spirit, meekness, 
hunger and thirst after righteousness, mercy, purity 
of heart, peacemaking, the endurance of persecution 
for righteousness’ sake. If you cannot see how to ap- 
ply literally all the precepts of this great sermon, con- 
sider whether by any possibility they can justify war ; 
whether the passions and the customs of war are not 
exactly those to which their tenor is the most directly 
opposed. Remember, also, the two great command- 
ments ; notice that love to and forgiveness of enemies 
are everywhere exalted; that of the virtues the greatest 
is love ; and that an excellent summary of our duties 
to humanity is contained in the exhortation :“ Be ye 
kind one to another, tender hearted, forgiving one 
another.” 

But it is sometimes said that this is a one-sided 
view of our duties, that the evils of peace may be great- 
er than those of war. But nothing can justify anyone 
in doing what he knows to be wrong. If we are to set 
aside the law of Christian morality whenever in our 
judgment it seems expedient, we degrade it to a 
secondary position. We should rather choose to 
honor it by obedience, believing that its author, who 
alone can see complete results, has established it for 
a safe and authoritative guide. We should trust Him 
and distrust ourselves ; and, though at times it may 
seem that the path of duty and faithfulness may not 
lead to the highest good, yet we may not do evil that 
good may apparently come. 

We would not be wanting in patriotism, but we 
object to the wordly definition which would test it by 
a willingness to fight. We wish our members to do 
their full duty to the State. But there is no higher 
duty than to stand firmly by their enlightened con- 
sciences and to aid, even through suffering, in bringing 
the people of the nation up to the highest conception of 
Christian integrity. We feel assured that the triumph 
of the spirit of Christ is our greatest national boon, and 
that the highest type of patriotism is that which is 
found in intelligent and perfect fidelity to His teaching. 
We are confident that the doctrines we profess on the 
subject of peace are those which will sway the future, 
and we trust that every one of our members will, in 
this emergency, be absolutely true to them. 

Signed by David Scull, John B. Garrett, John H. 
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Dillingham, S. Mason McCollin, Joel Cadbury, Isaac 
Sharpless, Samuel Biddle, Asa S. Wing, Joseph K. 
Calley, Stanley R. Yarnall, Overseers of the Western 
District Monthly Meeting. 

Fhiladelphia, Fifth month, 1898. 


EDWARD FOULKE OF GWYNEDD. 
Paper read at the Reunion of the Foulke Family, at Gwynedd, 
Fifth month 30, 1898, by Howard M. Jenkins. 


Our knowledge of Edward Foulke, considering that 
the activities of his life which we now commemorate 
are two hundred years past, is remarkably full and pre- 
cise. Few of the immigrants of his time, men like him 
in private station, and of the untitled class, can be so 
well distinguished and defined at this long distance. 

Of his ancestry you have heard. His home, as it 
appears in our own day, we shall presently have de- 
scribed. We know of him in these particulars quite 
well,—not so completely as we should like, but still, as 
I have said, in a notable degree of fullness. He gives 
us his descent traced back in his father’s line for four- 
teen generations, in his mother’s for six, in his wife’s 
for fourteen, and research in our own time has gone 
even farther. The place where he lived is identified, 
his occupation is known, the time of his birth given 
with exactness. 

Beginning, then, with his own concise but clear 
account of himself, and omitting the genealogical de- 
tails, let us see what he says : 

“IT was born on the 13th of Fifth month (July), 
1651, and when arrived at mature age, I married 
Eleanor, the daughter of Hugh, ap Cadwallader, ap 
Rhys, of the Parish of Spytu, in Denbighshire. I had 
by my said wife nine children, whose names are as fol- 
lows: Thomas, Hugh, Cadwallader, and Evan; Grace, 
Gwen, Jane, Catherine, and Margaret. We lived at a 
place called Coed-y-foel, a farm belonging to Roger 
Price, Esq., of Rhiwlas, Merionethshire, aforesaid. 
But in process of time, I had an inclination to remove 
with my family to the Province of Pennsylvania; and 
in order thereto, we set out on the 3d day-of the 
Second month (April) A. D., 1698, and came in two 
days to Liverpool, where, with divers others who in- 
tended to go the voyage, we took shipping, the 17th of 
the same month, on board the “ Robert and Eliza- 
beth,” and the next day set sail for Ireland, where we 
arrived, and staid until the 1st of the Third month 
(May), and then sailed again for Pennsylvania, and 
were about eleven weeks at sea. And the sore distem- 
per of the bloody flux broke out in the vessel, of which 
died five and forty persons in our passage. The dis- 
temper was so mortal that two or three corpses were 
cast overboard every day while it lasted. But through 
the favor and mercy of Divine Providence, I, with my 
wife and nine children, escaped that sore mortality, 
and arrived safe at Philadelphia the 17th of the Fifth 
month (July), where we were kindly received and hos- 
pitably entertained by our friends and old acquaint- 
ances. 

“T soon purchased a tract of land of about seven 
hundred acres, sixteen miles from Philadelphia, on a 
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part of which I settled, and divers others of our com- 
pany who came over sea with us settled near me at the 
same time. This was the beginning of November, 
1698, aforesaid, and the township was called Gwynedd, 
or North Wales. This account was written the 14th 
of the Eleventh month (January), A. D., 1702, by Ed- 
ward Foulke.” 

Edward Foulke, therefore, in the beginning of the 
year 1698, was a farmer, a yeoman in the phrase of his 
day, a tenant at Coed-y-foel, near Bala, in Merioneth- 
shire. Nine children were in his house, four sons and 
five daughters. The farm belonged, he says, to Roger 
Price, Esq., of Rhiwlas. The Prices were large land- 
owners in that part of Wales. Roger Price was High 
Sheriff of Merionethshire in 1710. In our own time, 
1883, Rhiwlas was the property of his descendant, 
Richard J. Lloyd-Price, and it is, I believe, still in the 
family, though its owners have sustained vicissitudes 
of fortune. 

In process of time, says the narrative, Edward 
Foulke had an inclination to remove to Pennsylvania. 
We can easily imagine how this inclinaton was formed. 
Fifteen years earlier, the movement from Wales to set- 
tle on the great “ Welsh Tract,” in Pennsylvania,— 
Merion, Radnor, Haverford,—had carried with it many 
neighbors of Edward Foulke, and the reports of their 
well-doing had been coming back year by year to the 
old home. These settlers, says Samuel Smith, in his 
history, came chiefly from Merionethshire, “ being 
mostly relations and neighbors in their own country, 
several of them being tenants and having great fami- 
lies. They had heard a good report of Pennsylvania, 
that lands were cheap, taxes light, clear from oppres- 
sion as to tithes and church rates,” etc. 

It was of matters like these that the Welshmen 
about Bala, including the yeoman of Coed-y-foel, were 
talking in their animated Celtic tongue, in the year 
1697, as they had been no doubt, in time before. In 
that year, 1697, Hugh Roberts, of Merion, in Pennsy]l- 
vania, a preacher among the Friends, and an active 
“live” man, who had gone from Llanvawr, in Mer- 
ionethshire, a little distance from Coed-y-foel, in 1683, 
with a certificate from the Penllyn meeting, came back 


to visit among his old neighbors, and to encourage 


It 
Roberts, of Merion, who gathered the 
Gwynedd company, and he came over with them in 
the same ship. 


them to transplant themselves to Penn’s Colony. 
was Hugh 


Edward Foulke was not then a Friend. He had 
known, no doubt, of the movement that followed upon 
George Fox’s ministry, and the preaching in Wales of 
John apand John Richard Davies, and had heard of the 
persecutions of the Lloyds of Dolobran, the Humph- 
reys,and others in his part of the country, whose names 
are now recorded in the sad folios of Besse’s “ Suffer- 
ings,” but it does not appear that he had definitely sev- 
ered his connection with the Established Church before 
his emigration. He was a sober-minded man, it seems, 
—as the father of four sons and five daughters has need 
to be,—and he had been thinking of removal to Penn- 
sylvania. He hesitated to undertake the difficulties 





and perils of the long voyage with his large family. 
He “ opened ” the matter to his wife, however, and she, 
as the tradition says, regarded the impression that had 
been made upon his mind as having a Divine origin 
and while he hesitated and argued the pecuniary dis- 
advantage a removal might entail, she earnestly de- 
clared to him that “ He that revealed this to thee can 
bless a very little in America to us, and can blast a 
great deal in our native land.” 

rhere had been, somewhat earlier than this, gather- 
ings at Coed-y-foel on the first day of the week to sing. 
Edward Foulke, as the tradition says, was himself a 
fine singer. But he became uneasy about these gather 
ings, and his wife, he found, was no less so. She urged 
that instead of their songs he read the Bible to them, 
and this plan being adopted, the light and _ gidd) 
among the visitors soon fell away, while the weighty 
and serious remained. Their meeting and Scripture 
reading continued for some time, and the gathering at 
Coed-y-foel increased. At length Eleanor reminded 
her husband of his exercise of mind on the subject of 
emigration, and said that as they had so evidently 
benefited by their following the path of duty in regard 
to the observance of First-day, it remained for them to 
proceed in the removal to Pennsylvania, which had 
also been indicated to them. 

It was at this juncture, perhaps, that Hugh Rob- 
erts’s visit occurred, and as the winter of 1697 closed 
the migration from Wales had been resolved upon. 

They left Coed-y-foel on the 3d day of the Second 
month (April, Old Style), and reached Liverpool in 
two days. There they remained nearly two weeks, 
and on the 17th sailed. Their ship, the “ Robert and 
Elizabeth,” belonged to Robert Haydock, of Liver- 
pool, and was commanded by Ralph Williams. They 
went first to Dublin, and lay there until the 1st of May; 
then all being ready for the Atlantic voyage, they 
cleared for Philadelphia. Their passage was a fairly 
good one for that day. ‘ We are about eleven weeks 
at sea,” says the account. They reached Philadelphia 
on the 17th of July, three months after leaving Liver- 
pool. No incident of the voyage is preserved for us 
except one, and that, we may be sure, was indelibly 
impressed upon the minds of those who came safe to 
land. The scourge of dysentery fell upon them, so 
mortal that forty-five of the passengers died of it, and 
two or three were cast overboard each day while it 
continued. This father, writing his account four years 
later, whose family of ten and himself had all escaped, 
might well feel that it had been “through the favor 
and mercy of Divine Providence,” and record it with a 
thankful heart. 

As their ships bore westward from the southern 
coast of Ireland, the emigrant company were sailing 
on the very track of a famous compatriot, that Madoc, 
the Welsh voyager and explorer, who, it is claimed, 
discovered America in the Twelfth Century, more than 
four hundred years before Columbus. Madoc was a 
child of the Welsh mountains, from which they them- 
selves came, the son of Owain Gwynedd, and very 
nearly a contemporary of Rhirid Flaidd. Possibiy, as 
the emigrants sailed on, they may have recalled the 














story of Madoc, and repeated that Welsh Triad, which 
includes his second and final voyage, from which he 
never returned, as one of “ The Three Losses by Dis- 
appearance ” sustained by “ the Isle of Britain.” They 
could hardly have known, however, what legends, tra- 
ditions and learned disputations the question as to 


Madoc’s discoveries, and the ultimate fate of himself 


and companions, would occasion in a later day. 

It was precisely midsummer when they landed in 
Philadelphia. It may well have been the intense heat 
of that season in Pennsylvania that they experienced 
as they came ashore, and the change from the air at 
sea, and from the cooler climate of their Welsh moun- 
tains, would be great. But they had been warned, no 
doubt, by those who were already settled here that they 
must expect extremes of heat and cold. 

From the time of their landing, July 17th, to the 
time when Edward Foulke says he was settled in his 
new home, “ the beginning of November,” we can only 
imagine how they were employed. But they were 
“kindly treated and received” by their old neighbors 
and acquaintances, the account says—as of course they 
would be;—and while the men were clearing the for- 
est, and building log-cabins, the women and children, 
it is safe to say, were taken into the Welsh homes in 
Philadelphia and Merion. 

We know that the cabins built were of logs, for in 
1701, when William Penn came up to Gwynedd to visit 
the new settlement, he lodged at the house of Thomas 
Evans, and it was accounted superior to the others 
because the logs had been “barked.” Edward 
Foulke’s house, at Penllyn, on the site of the mansion 
which you visited this morning, was no doubt a cabin 
of logs, built from the woods, between the middle of 
July and the beginning of November, and in it, as the 
frosts became killing, and the falling leaves from the 
forest trees gave out their autumn odors, the Welsh 
yeoman gathered his family to await the season when 
they could resume their pioneer labor of clearing and 
planting. 

Of the life at the new home at Gwynedd we know 
a few facts. The tract of land he had purchased, 712 
acres, as the survey of David Powell showed, in 1702, 
extended more than half across the township. Its 
lower line was substantially the present turnpike road 
from Spring-House to Penllyn. Its eastern corner was 
very near Spring-House. It is rolling land, mostly a 
light clay; sand lies in the knolls just across the turn- 
pike to the south. 

An early event in the little settlement was the es- 
tablishment of the Friends’ Meeting at the place where 
we now are. The ground for it was given by Robert 
Evans. The time was 1700, two years after the arrival. 
In this, no doubt, Edward Foulke joined. When the 
larger Meeting-house was built, 1712, he subscribed 
five pounds, and was one of the eight persons who 
had charge of the erection. His son Thomas was one 
of the two appointed to collect the subscriptions and 
pay the bills. When the Monthly Meeting was estab- 
lished, 1714, he was appointed one of the new over- 
seers. In 1718 his name appears second on the list of 
the signers of the memorial for Ellis Pugh. 
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Earlier than this his children had begun to form 
new homes. Gwen, his oldest (or second) daughter, 
was married in 1703, in the Meeting-house here, to 
Alexander Edwards, of the neighboring township of 
Montgomery. Thomas, the oldest son, married in 
1706, also at this Meeting-house, Gwen Evans, of Rad- 
nor. Grace, the second (or eldest) daughter, married, 
1707, John Griffith, of Merion. In 1713 three children 
were married—Hugh, to Ann Williams; Jane, to Ellis 
Hugh, and Catherine, to Theophilus Williams, so that 
then but three were left at home, Margaret, who mar- 
ried Nicholas Roberts, in 1717; Cadwallader, who mar- 
ried Mary Evans, in 1719, and the youngest son, Evan, 
the date of whose marriage I do not know. 

The daughters went with their husbands, as is the 
custom of marriage, but Thomas Foulke took part in 
his father’s tract, and built a new house. Hugh re- 
moved, later, to Richland, in Bucks County. Evan 
took the eastern portion of his father’s tract by Spring- 
House. Cadwailader bought, 1718, a tract of 307 
acres, on part of which the borough of North Wales 
now stands, and in 1732 sold it and removed to Phila- 
delphia. 

The time of the marriage of Edward and Eleanor 
is not, so far as | am aware, known. But he was born 
in 1651, and he says he married “ when arrived at ma- 
ture age.” In his “ Exhortation to His Children,” he 
refers to his wife as then surviving, and says they had 
lived together “above fifty years.” These data may 
serve to fix the marrage as about 1675. Eleanor died 
at Gwynedd in First month, 1733. Edward died in 
1741, according to all the accounts,—none of them so 
precise as we should like—that I have seen. That in 
‘Friends’ Miscellany ”’ says he was about ninety years 
old, as in that year, being born in 1651, he would be. 
The remains of both his wife and himself were interred, 
of course, in the burial ground here, but no marked 
grave, as far as appears, can be fixed on for either of 
them. If we recall his birth-date, July 13th, 1651, and 
the day of his landing at Philadelphia, July 17th, 1608, 
it will be seen that he was four days more than forty- 
seven years old when he reached Pennsylvania; yet 
there lay before him, to 1741, forty-three years of life 
in his new home. 

I may not conclude this paper without a reflective 
word. The qualities of this ancestor most worthy of 
remembrance must surely be those which in all time 
have dignified and honored the human family—cour- 
age, integrity, perseverance, faith. The language of 
his address to his children discloses a Christian char- 
acter broad and deep. The arms of the Welsh chief- 
tain, the “Flaidd” of the Twelfth Century, bring 
down to us less of honor than the sound and sterling 
merits, as we may perceive them, though two hundred 
years away, of his descendant in the Seventeenth, who 
transplanted the family line to the New World, and 
whose action we now commemorate. 


Tue block of granite, which was an obstacle in 
the pathway of the weak, becomes a stepping-stone 
in the pathway of the strong.—Carlyle. 
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LETTER FROM JOHN WM. GRAHAM. 


The following letter from John William Graham, of Manchester, 
England, appears in 7Ae /rtend, London, Fifth month 20. 


AN editorial article in “ The Friend” of a fortnight 
ago, and a letter from a correspondent last week, con- 
tain some statements about the beliefs of the body of 
Friends who separated in 1827. The only source of in- 
formation on such a point is their published statement 
in their official Book of Discipline; and, reluctant as 
I am to enter into anything like an argument, probably 
thy correspondent and thyself would even welcome a 
simple statement of somewhat obscure facts. I am the 
more led to submit the following extracts, inasmuch 
as there must be very few copies of the book in Eng- 
land, and the responsibility of withholding them would 
be correspondingly great. The introduction says 
(p. I) -— 

“ This Spirit, which although in man, is not of man, 
is the manifestation in our human nature of the eternal 
Word ‘ which was in the beginning,’ and which was 
manifested without measure in the person of our Di- 
vine Master, Jesus Christ.” 

“ If anyone in membership with us shall blaspheme 
or speak profanely of Almighty God, Christ Jesus, or 
the Holy Spirit, or shall deny the Divinity of Christ, 
the immediate revelation of the Holy Spirit, or the in- 
spiration of the Scriptures, he ought to be tenderly 
treated with for his instruction, and the convincement 
of his understanding, that he may experience repent- 
ance and forgiveness ” (p. 50). 

“ We tenderly and earnestly advise and exhort all 
parents and heads of families that they endeavour to 
instruct their children and families in the doctrines 
and precepts of the Christian religion as contained in 
the Scriptures; and that they incite them to the dili- 
gent and reverent reading of those excellent writings, 
which set forth the miraculous conception, birth, holy 
life, wonderful works, blessed example, death, resur- 
rection, and ascension of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ ” (p. 53). 

These are from the revised book issued in 1894, 
and represent what was, after long labor of two years 
in committee, a practically unanimous conclusion of 
Philadelphia (“ Hicksite’’) Yearly Meeting. These 
Friends do not, however (let it be understood), use 


their book as a creed, or for disownments on points of 
doctrine. 


They use it very much as we use the doc- 
trinal parts of our book; there are, doubtless, on both 
sides of the sea, many individual variations of belief; 
and all variations on all subjects are wider in America 
than in England. 

Up to 1894 the discipline of these Friends had re- 
mained untouched from what it was in the undivided 
Society in the days before 1827. It was the other body 
who added, after the separation, statements in har- 
mony with the Evangelicalism of seventy years ago. 
This is enough to show that the Separating Friends 
took up no special doctrinal position, least of all a new 
one. Their manifesto indeed says (20th 4th mo., 1827), 
—*‘ And we think proper to remind you that we have 


no new gospel to preach, nor any other foundation to ! 


lay than that already laid, and proclaimed by our fore- 
fathers, even *‘ Christ within, the hope of glory,— the 
power of God and the wisdom of God.’ ” 

The separation arose indeed originally out of a 
doctrinal controversy between the aged minister, Elias 
Hicks (whose sermons nowadays are very hard t 
read, and unexciting) and other Friends full of the then 
new wine of Evangelical teaching, chiefly elders in 
Philadelphia and women ministers from England. This 
developed into an attempt to impose a declaration of 
faith on those reputed unsound; thence came a long 
and painful five years’ quarrel—a series indeed of per- 
sonal quarrels. Then the machinery of the Society 
began to be used in a spirit far other than that for 
which it was fitted, an “orthodox” Clerk, Samuel 
Bettle, was imposed by a minority on Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, and he declared afterwards before the 
Courts that he counted all the majority as of “no 
weight.” Then John Comly, the Assistant Clerk, be- 
came hopeless of reconciliation, and to save, as he 
thought, the Society from utter wreck, proposed “a 
quiet and peaceable retreat from these scenes of disor- 
der and confusion,” so leaving the “ orthodox 
Friends ” in possession of the Yearly Meeting’s books 
and property. Thus the “ Hicksite”” body was born, 
counting 18,000 out of the 26,000 then in the Yearly 
Meeting. 

Weare, however, concerned with the present. Had 
the above extracts been before the writers of last week 
and the week before they would hardly have felt fears 
about “the supremacy of the Lord Jesus Christ, His 
person, honor, and Kingdom.” Would that we could 
only have our Lord here for one brief five minutes in 
authentic bodily form, that His undoubted voice might 
reinfuse His Spirit into a Church grown more eccle- 
siastical than He left it. 

It would be traveling out of my sphere to reply to 
the criticism that this year is too soon to bring this 
subject up again; for I also should have been well 
content to wait a few years longer, and have had no 
share in raising the question now; but the fact is, that 
so long as matters remain as they are,and Friends from 
time to time return from America filled with a sens« 
of the injustice and even oddity of our present system, 
and have, like S. H. Adams, the courage to say so, 
braving the danger of these broadcast aspersions of! 
their wishes and meaning, so long, I imagine, will our 
Yearly Meeting have but little rest from the subject. 

I remain, etc., 
Joun W. GRAHAM. 


WE are to live, not that we may have things, but 
that He may make us better men and women: not 
that we may have liberty, but that out of our liberty 
there may come a better growth ; not that we may 
have education, if by education we mean schools and 
books, but that out of schools and books there may 
emerge a nobler manhood: not even that we may 
have religion, if by religion we mean creeds and rit- 
uals and churches and preachers: these are of use 
only as they make men more worthy to be called the 
sons of God.—Lyman Abbott. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FUGITIVE SLAVES. 


My experience with fugitive slaves, which was con- 
siderable, evidenced to me that the great majority of 
them, when arriving North, first sought people of 
their own color, as they were afraid of the whites. 

A very remarkable case I will relate. In the 
back part of my place in 1857, ina tenement house 
of David Johnson’s family, a New Jersey slave re- 
sided. One evening he and a colored man from 
Accomac county, Virginia, called to see me. The 
person with him was one of the most imposing men 
in appearance I ever met,—six feet four inches in 
height, and otherwise wonderfully developed. The 
account he gave of himself was a remarkable dis- 
closure of the working of the “‘ domestic institution,” 
as our Southern friends loved to call it formerly. It 
seems that he was the son of his master, a very large 
slaveholder, and that by the advice of his half-sisters 
he came North as a runaway. He was yacht-master, 
and his business was largely to look after the comfort 
and safety of the young ladies and their visitors in 
their cruisings on Chesapeake Bay. The reason that 
his half-sisters advised his going to Canada was that 
their brother was expected home from a long stay in 
Europe, and they feared a collision between them—he 
entertained for his colored half-brother George an 
intense dislike. So George left in the night in a boat 
crossing over to Maryland and Delaware, and from 
thence hiding in the daytime in thickets, woods, and 
cornfields, till he finally reached my place one year 
after the “Fremont Campaign” of 1856.. It was a 
time of intense excitement among the slaves, as 
George informed me, the white people in Virginia 
making it their business to depict the Abolitionist of 
the North to the slaves as the vilest of the vile, and 
as their enemies. 

George had some money, and was quite well clad ; 
the trouble was that his shoes were quite worn out, 
so I went with him to my neighbor, George Spencer, 
whose feet were proportioned like unto his colored 
namesake, and the latter went on his way rejoicing, 
and encouraged towards Canada, whither his sisters 
had directed him to go. He was armed, and said 
that he never would be taken alive. 

The first fugitive slave I ever knew was Jeremiah 
Bowser, whom persons of my age in Philadelphia will 
well remember. He kept an oyster house, selling 
also ale, porter, etc.,—which was reputable as a busi- 
ness sixty-five years since. He was a member of our 
Society, dressing as elderly Friends did in that day. 
His master had him arrested in Philadelphia, and 
Friends raised the money to purchase his freedom. 
He named his son David, after my grandfather, con- 
sidering him as instrumental in procuring his freedom. 
I was frequently sent to his place at yearly meeting 
time to procure bottled ale and porter to use on the 
table at dinner, on these and like occasions, and 
“Uncle Jerry”’ would always joke with me about 
“Cousin David,’ etc. He was terribly troubled 
because of the Separation of 1827, which he ascribed 
to demoniac influences. He went with the Arch 
street Friends. Davip Newport. 

Willow Grove, Pa. 
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FRIENDS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


THE number of Friends in Ireland, as shown by the 
reports sent up to Dublin Yearly Meeting, is 2,592. 
The returns for the year showed “ Incomings,” as 
follows: births 16, removals 71, admissions, 26, total 
113; ‘‘Outgoings,” as follows: deaths 44, removals 
76, resignations, etc., 12, total 132 ; making a net de- 
crease of 19. 

In London Yearly Meeting, on the opening day, 
Fifth month 18, epistles from America being read, 
Samuel H. Adams desired to bring the subject of cor- 
respondence with our body before the meeting. He 
thought there was a considerable part of our body 
who were ‘sound, true Friends,” perhaps one-half, 
say 10,000. He read some correspondence he had 
had. with Friends here. Dr. Thomas Hodgkin pro- 
posed to send an epistle to our body, and all other 
Friends in the United States, on the subject of war. 
‘He agreed with S. H. Adams that no long doctrinal 
statement was desirable at this time.” ‘‘ What was 
called for,’’ he said, ‘‘ was a loud re-assertion of our 
united desire to be faithful to the teaching of Jesus 
Christ.” After discussion by many members, the 
Clerk said it was evident the meeting was not prepared 
to send any extra epistle to American yearly meetings 
this year. 

The statistical report to London Yearly Meeting 
showed the membership to be 16,854, an increase of 
177 for the year. The “‘attenders”’ were reported as 
7,480, a decrease of 4. The ministers had increased 
by three, the elders 40, and the overseers 113. The 
births were four more, and the deaths 24 more than 
the previous year. The death rate of members for 
the year had been 15.5 per thousand, a slight increase 
over the preceding year. 


A HEALTHY fear is not to be despised. It is 
not an uncommon notion that all fear is the enemy of 
manhood. Many a youth spends a good part of his 
time trying to rid himself of the sense that discovers 
the approach of danger. But the man who is abso- 
lutely devoid of fear is in as pitiable a plight as the 
man whose nerves have ceased to respond to heat or 
cold or pressure. He has not risen to courage ; he 
has degenerated to recklessness ; he has not risen to 
perfect love, which casteth out slavish fear, but which 
finds healthy fear a useful servant ; he has descended 
to where love is not known. A healthy fear should 
no more be destroyed than a healthy nervous system. 
— Sunday School Times. 





Miss GuINNEss describes a missionary as “‘ God’s 
man, in God's place, doing God’s work, in God’s way, 
and for God’s glory.” The Louisville Western 
Recorder pertinently asks, ‘“ But why is not this 
applicable to every Christian ?”’ 





Most people dread far more the social frown which 
follows the doing of something conventionally wrong 
than they do the qualms of conscience which follow 
the doing of something intrinsically wrong.—Heréert 
Spencer. 
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CULTIVATE HOPE. 

Ir has been truly said that our inspired poets are they 
who have the true prophetic vision, and in times like 
the present, when we are confronted with the appar- 
ently slow advance of pure Christianity, we need to 
turn from the daily record of strife, revenge, and cruel 
wrongs, and take counsel of them, lest our courage 
We need to feel the 
trust and hope that underlies such lines as these : 


fail and our faith grow dim. 


‘For still the new transcends the old 
In signs and tokens manifold ; 
Slaves rise up men, the olive waves 
With roots set deep in battle graves.’’ 

Here the inspired vision of Whittier sees beneath 
the tumult of the hour, sees far beyond the present 
to a time when the great heart of humanity will 
respond to that divinity that is ever struggling for 
prééminence. Sees that this divinity will arise and 
overpower the forces of evil, and that peaceful meas- 
ures will prevail. If we will only grasp this faith 
with a <trong hold, “ strength and courage, joy and 
rest,”’ will be ours. With patience let us bear the 
burdens of a nation not yet as civilized or Christian- 
ized, as we had fondly hoped! Let us turn, too, to the 
older prophets and see how they kept alive their 
heavenly visions amid “‘ wars and rumors of wars,” 
such as our modern centuries have never known! 
Let us remember the patience of Moses in that sub- 
lime petition to God, where he recognizes the brevity 
of man’s life and exclaims that ‘a thousand years in 
thy sight are but as yesterday when it is past.” 

So let us not despair, but cultivate hope and press 
forward cheerfully, courageously, in all the uplifting 
work that engages our attention, that God may sat- 
isfy us with mercy and we can echo this prayer of 
Moses : 

‘* Make us glad according to the days wherein thou hast 
afflicted us, and the years wherein we have seen evil.’’ 


SINKING THE SHIP. 


One of the most curious commentaries on the follies | 
of human nature, and the excuses which “ the natural | 


man’’ makes for himself is afforded at this time 


in the sinking of the ship at Santiago de Cuba. 


courage, but in the simple character of a thing done. | 
When stripped of its war surroundings, and looked | 


at directly, without illusion, in its actual character and 
relations, this is the case : 





We | 


do not now consider the act in its aspect of personal | 
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On the south coast of Cuba is a fine natural 
harbor. In and out of it ships can go, bringing away 
the products of Cuba, and taking thither articles 
needed there. The beneficence of an interchange of 
peaceful commerce, appreciated and extolled in all 
ages, is here illustrated. The beautiful harbor seer s 
as if made by the Divine hand for such use. But— 
in time of war—the people of the United States 
send a steamship, loaded with coal, and place it 
directly across the channel to: the harbor, so that 


| there may be neither entrance nor exit for ships. 


This destructive act costs the American people $342.,- 
ooo for the ship alone, besides her cargo of coal, and 
besides the accompanying expenses of the act. In 
order, then, to have the satisfaction of perpetrating 
this injury, the American people take from their 
pockets say $350,000, and devote the money to this 
purpose. In order to raise the money, they impose 
on themselves new and onerous taxes ; for example, 
a duty of ten cents a pound on tea, so that it will 
take the duty on 3,500,000 pounds of tea to pay the 
expense of thus destroying, for a time, the channel 
of Santiago harbor. 

In time of peace this would be called vandalism. 
How otherwise is it made by the fact that it is done 
in war? The economic loss is the same, and the 
essential injury to the conditions of the age in 
which we live is not diminished because “ war’ was 
“declared” before the ship was sunk. We are 
losers, the people of Cuba are losers, the world is the 
loser all the same. 

There is another feature of this case that must be 
mentioned. The corruption of war is denied by 
some of its admirers,—though in the face of the facts 
of history in all time. But it is reported (in a dis- 
patch from Washington, on the 6th), that the ship 
sunk at Santiago was a condemned tramp steamer, 
rejected by the Government Board when offered to 
it as unseaworthy, but corruptly sold to the Govern- 
ment through the “influence” of a “ politician,’’ and 
that the price paid was three times its real value! It 
thus appears that besides the injurious purpose to 
which the ship was devoted, her purchase for the 
American people was itself tainted by one of the 
most ‘ unpatriotic”’ of crimes. There may be full 
confidence that the thief who thus robbed his country 
—betrayed it, indeed—has not failed to whip up the 
war feeling, and to deride those who desire peace. 


THE address sent out by the overseers of Twelfth Street 
Meeting (of the 4th and Arch streets body), to their members, 
on the subject of their duties as to War and Peace, is an earn- 
est, and we think it must be an effective, presentation of the 
case. We commend it to all Friends. 














BIRTHS. 


JACKSON.—Fifth month 27, 1898, to William Walter 
and Fanny B. Jackson, of New York City, a son, who is 
named Morris Bacon Jackson, (grandson of William M. 
Jackson). 

STRINGHAM.—At Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y., to 
Irving J. and Eleanor Deyo Stringham, a daughter, who is 
named Marion. 


MARRIAGES. 


DEACON—GILLINGHAM.—At the residence of the 
bride's parents, by Friends’ ceremony, Sixth month 1, 1898, 
Lewis Joseph Deacon, son of Howard R. and the late AnnaC., 
Deacon, and Mary Wildman, daughter of Albert Jenks and 
Emma Wildman Gillingham, all of Philadelphia. 

MIDDLETON—HARTLEY.—At Germantown meeting- 
house, Sixth month 2, 1898, under the care of the monthly 
meeting held at Green street, Philadelphia, Wilmer Middle- 
ton, son of Emma C. and the late Howard W. Middleton, of 
Germantown, and Emma L., daughter of Catharine and the 
late James T. Hartley, of Philadelphia. 


PLANK—WILDMAN.—At the residence of Esther L. 
Chandler, mother of the bride, by Friends’ ceremony, Sixth 
month 4, 1898, Carl Whitman Plank, son of David A. and 
Ella S. Plank, of St. Clairville, Bedford county, Pa., and 
Martha Knight Wildman, daughter of Esther L. and the late 
Benjamin A. Wildman, of Philadelphia. 

SPACKMAN—LAING.—Sixth month 1, 1898, at the 
residence of George Truman Laing, West Philadelphia, under 
the care of the monthly meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, 
Ellis Leeds Spackman, of Colorado Springs, Col., son of the 
late Chalkley and Adeline Gibbons Spackman, of Philadelphia, 
and Katharine Moore, daughter of Henry W. and the late 
Anna Truman Laing, of Philadelphia. 

SHAW—MICHENER.—Under the care of Richland 
Monthly Meeting, held at Quakertown, Pa., Sixth month 2, 
1898, at the residence of the bride’s father, J. Wilmer Shaw, 
son of Edward and Mary R. Shaw, of Richland, Bucks 
county, Pa., and Rebecca E., daughter of John Curtis, and 
the late Anna C. Michener, of Hatfield township, Mont- 
gomery county, Pa. 

WALKER—SMITH.—Fifth month 25, 1898, under the 
care of Goose Creek Monthly Meeting, Lincoln, Va., Charles 
Janney Walker, son of J. Edward and Cornelia H. Walker, 
of Waterford, Va., and Ella, daughter of Henry H. and Mary 
Janney Smith, of Lincoln, Va. 

WOOD—SMITH.—At the home of the bride’s parents, 
Sixth month 3, 1898, by Friends’ ceremony, Henry Austin 
Wood, M. D., of Waltham, Mass., and Anna Wharton, 
daughter of Benjamin R. and Esther F. W. Smith, grand- 
daughter of the late William and Deborah F. Wharton. 


DEATHS. 

BISHOP.—At his home in Woodstown, N. J., Fifth-day, 
Fourth month 28, 1898, Henry Bishop, aged 67 years; an 
elder of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting. 

Though dead, the memory of his quiet and consistent life 
will still live with us. > 

CANBY.—At Grand Island, Nebraska, Sixth month 3, 
1898, John P. Canby, in the 51st year of his age ; a member 
of Middletown Monthly Meeting of Friends, Bucks county, Pa. 

EVES.—At his home in Millville, Pa., Second month 24, 
1898, after one week's illness, Francis P. Eves, in his 79th 
year. 

He was a life-long member, and for several years an elder, 
of the monthly meeting of Friends held at Millville, Pa. 

GARRIGUES.—In West Philadelpha, Fifth month 31, 
1898, Thomas Garrigues, an elder of Darby Monthly Meeting, 
of which he was clerk many years, also of Concord Quarterly 
Meeting ; a valuable Friend, whose many excellent traits will 
cause him to be long affectionately remembered. 

MIDDLETON.—In Philadelphia, Fifth month 28, 1898, 
Amy Middleton, in her g5th year. 
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Interment at Crosswicks, N. J. She was a cousin of our 
aged friend, Martha M. Gaskill. 

OFFLEY.—At Havre de Grace, Md., Fifth month 30, 
1898, Martha E. Offley, in the 81st year of her age, widow of 
the late Michael Offley. 

ROTE.—Fifth month 6, 1898, at Millville, Pa., Sarah P. 
Rote, in her 74th year ; a member of the monthly meeting of 
Friends held at Millville, Pa. 

Her death occurred after a few minutes’ illness, at the 
home of her brother-in-law, Amos K. Heacock, where she was 
visiting. 

TATNALL.—At Wilmington, Del., Fifth month 31, 1898, 
Edward Tatnall, in the 80th year of his age. 

He was a member of the ‘‘ Orthodox "’ body of Friends, 
and an estimable man ; one of the most persevering and 
intelligent students and collectors in botany. His family, 
with the Canbys, Leas, and others, were long connected with 
the famous ‘‘Brandywine Mills '’ at Wilmington. 

WOOD.—Fifth month 28, 1898, at Conshohocken, Pa., 
John Wood, in his 82d year, son of the late James Wood, and 
half brother of the late Alan Wood, 





PHILENA C. STUBBS. 

When the good and true pass from this to a higher life, a 
tribute to their memory is due. Philena Cutler Stubbs was 
one whose life work was a testimony of divine authority ex- 
emplifying the teachings of Jesus, going about doing good, 
not sounding the trumpet before her, but humbly doing the 
Father's work instrumentally amongst his children. In 
poverty, in sickness, or distress of any kind, her loving care 
and tender sympathy were there. Those of us who have felt 
the pressure of her kindly hand can truly testify of her worth. 
In the neighborhood where she lived the needy and destitute 
were ever objects of her attention. 

In her younger years she was a strict attender of meeting, 
not from a sectarian feeling, but an interest to do the right. 
A few years ago, her husband, Elwood Stubbs, was removed 
by death ; since then she has absentsd herself from meeting, 
seldom attending any,—she felt so alone that she sank ‘neath 
the heavy blow. Then there developed a cancer in her 
breast, that her most intimate friends knew nothing of, an af- 
fliction she had patiently borne for twenty years, and was not 
made public till two years ago. So unselfish her nature, 
even then her sympathy was going out to others in their sor- 
rows, putting aside her own. She often spoke of the satisfac- 
tion she had in feeling her dear departed ones to be spiritually 
near her, and this gave her great consolation. She was 
blessed with that charity that enabled her to see the jewel in 
all religious forms of worship ; the young as well as old found 
in her a loving companionship. And now that we are parted 
from her for a short period, may we strive to imitate her beau- 
tiful example, and pray that her mantle may fall on us with 
that same loving power, to aid the suffering and needy, and to 
be so filled with that Christ-spirit that the world can be freely 
laid aside, and we be willing to lay off the old garment and 
put on the new and enter the beautiful beyond, where parting 
is no more. 

A few weeks of intense suffering at the last, borne with 
Christian resignation, she breathed her last on the 19th day of 
Third month, 1898, in the 78th year of her age. 

RD. EB: 


WHATEVER your present self may be, resolve with 

all your strength of resolution never to degenerate 
thence. Be jealous of a shadow of falling off. 
Determine rather to look above that standard and to 
strive beyond it.—Charlotte Bronte. 





I po believe the common man’s work is the 
hardest. The hero has the hero’s aspiration that 
lifts him to his labor. All great duties are easier 








than the little ones, though they cost far more blood 


; and agony.—//ullips Brooks. 
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FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
SixtH Montu 19, 1898.—No. 25. 
SUPPING WITH CHRIST. 

GOLDEN TExt.—He that overcometh, I will give to him to 
sit down with me in my throne, as I also overcame, and 
sat down with my Father in his throne.—Reyv. 3: 21. 


Scripture reading: Rev. 3: 
HIsTORICAL. 

If we separate our text, “ He that overcometh, I 
will give to him to sit down with me in my throne,” 
from its context, we could imagine it as spoken by 
Jesus unto some of his intimate friends, as, for in- 
stance, Peter, James, and John, who would under- 
stand by it that he meant that if they would put aside 
all their inclination to seek power, or wealth, or any- 
thing else that would conduce to their mere personal 
gratification, then they would share with him a spirit- 
ual companionship of a character so enjoyable that it 
could be compared to the supposable happiness of 
sitting upon a throne. But we could hardly imagine 
Jesus making such a comparison, for we know how 
earnestly he sought to impress upon the minds of 
those who came under his counsel, that one of the 
first things to learn in his religion was to be desirous 
of serving others and not to have others serve him, 
to bear the cross and not to long for the crown. We 
know how he answered James and John, who asked 
for this very preferment, saying, ‘‘ Whosoever will 
become great among you shall be your minister, and 
whosoever would be first among you shall be your 
servant.”’ 

But no such thought as this, that we reach the 
highest happiness, get most intimately into association 
with the Christ, when we minister unto one of the 
least, entered into the mind of the writer of our 
golden text. 

The time when this was written was not long after 
the death of Jesus, about the beginning of the year 
69. Then many of those who had adopted the 
Christian faith had a firm belief that Jesus was the 
Messiah, whom the Jews had for so many centuries 
looked for as a leader who would deliver them from 
the subjection they were under to foreign nations. 
When he was crucified they were at first greatly de- 
pressed in spirit, but there followed a renewal of faith 
in the Christ (which is the Greek word for the 
Messiah), who they believed would come again, 
clothed with the power of God, and would gather his 
followers from all nations, destroying all that were 
not of the faith. Before the Christian era there had 
been many books written descriptive of visions of the 
angel world, and revelations of things that were to 
come to pass in this world of ours. In all of them 
there is a description of the iniquity of man, the 
approach of the day of judgment, the coming of the 
Messiah, and the final destruction of the world. 
They are all written in symbolical form, persons and 
places being alluded to in an obscure manner, as 
under the guise of strange beasts; they therefore 
convey to us no positive intelligence as to their 
author's meaning. In the adoption of the Canon 
few of them were admitted into the Scriptures. One 
of the most important of these writings (which are 
known as apocalyptic literature), is the Book of 
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Enoch, which is referred to in Jude 14. Besides this 
there is the Prophecy of Ezra, The Book of Jubilees, 
Apocalypse of Moses, Apocalypse of Baruch, and 
the Sibyllines, in Old Testament history; also th 
Apocalypse of Esdras, of Paul, of John, of Peter, of 
Mary, of Bartholomew, and a number of othe: 
similar writings by Christian authors. The latter al! 
refer to Jesus Christ as the Messiah. The writers 
have visions of heaven and of hell, they give descrip 
tions of the future state, of the general resurrection 
of the dead, of the judgment, the punishment of the 
wicked, and the blessings of the righteous. Many 
popular ideas of the present day on these matters 
have been derived from these books. Out of these 
grew up the doctrine of the Millennium, a belief much 
in vogue in the early centuries of the Christian era, 
in which Jerusalem would be restored as the holy 
city, and all believers along with the patriarchs and 
saints of every age resurrected from the dead would 
live with Christ on earth in a state of perfect happi- 
ness for a period of a thousand years. On them are 
based the doctrines of the Adventists or Millerites, 
an American sect that in 1843, the date assigned by 
their leader, William Miller, for the second coming 
of Christ, numbered 50,000 converts. 

The Revelation of St. John the Divine, as the 
book is called in the authorized version of the Bible, 
has never been accepted by all Christian sects. The 
Greek church rejected it for many centuries, and 
some of the early Christian writers classed it with 
the uncanonical books mentioned above. It is said 


to have been written by the Apostle John after he 


was banished to the island of Patmos. The first 
fourteen verses of the eleventh chapter of Revelation 
speak of the Temple at Jerusalem as if it were still 
standing, and as it is a known fact in history that the 
Temple was utterly destroyed in the year 70 A. D., 
we infer the date of the writing was 68 or 69 A. D. 

It does not, however, seem possible that it could 
have been written by the one who wrote the Epistles 
of John, the beautiful, peaceful, loving spirit of which 
we have so lately studied in this series of Lesson 
Leaves. It is not at all of the character of the 
teaching of Jesus, for it is filled with statements of 
the wrath of God and of fearful wars in which Christ, 
—the Spirit of Peace and love in the gospels,—is 
represented as the invincible leader that leads the 
host of the faithful to victory. 

TEACHING. 

Christianity, if it be an imitation of Christ,—that 
is, if it be an adoption of the character of Jesus 
Christ, is entirely spiritual in quality. Its effects, or 
results, will certainly appear outwardly in matters of 
conduct, that are by no means to be overlooked, but 
its motive and force must originate within the human 
conscience, 

The Jews, by an overestimation of the Mosaic 
Law, as they termed it, endeavored to shape their 
conduct by it, and as, in life, new relatives and condi- 
tions continually arise, the ‘“‘ Law” had to be ex- 
plained and enlarged till it became so complex that 
only those learned in the law, the Priests and Scribes 
and Pharisees, could understand it. 














Then came Jesus Christ with his mission, not to 
destroy but to fulfill the law,—and he did it by direct- 
ing his disciples to turn from the outward to the 
inward. For instance, the law said, ‘‘ Thou shalt not 
kill,’"—directing against the fiva/ act of a long line of 
evil thoughts. Jesus went to the very root of the 
matter, the motive, (deeper far than the deepest root of 
murder,—the unkind thought), and said to his fol- 
lowers you should /ove your fellowmen, yea even 
your enemies, those that hate you. 

War, theft, injustice, oppression, dishonest dealing 
—these are all results, and may be to a limited extent 
controlled by an outward law. 

True Christianity does not deal with results, its 
domain is the spirit, its instruments are sympathy, 
kindness, forbearance, peace, love. For these we 
look to no outward source, we find them struggling 
for recognition within ourselves, and when we give 
heed to them we have accomplished the rea/ over- 
coming referred to in the Golden Text, and realize an 
entrance into the kingdom of Heaven. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

Bucks QuARTERLY MEETING, held at Buckingham, 
Fifth month 26, was, owing to the inclement 
weather, much smaller than it generally is when held 
at that place, but it was an unusually interesting and 
satisfactory occasion. John J. Cornell and his wife 
were the only strangers present with minutes. John 
spoke for about one hour, giving his views of the 
Christian religion and the fundamental doctrine of the 
Society of Friends, to the very general satisfaction 
of all present. 

The Philanthropic Committee made its annual 
report, showing the labor performed, which was 
satisfactory and the committee was continued. The 
committee having the care of Friends Boarding 
Home made their first annual report, which showed 
what had been accomplished up to Fifth month 1, 
1898. The committee was reduced in number to 
sixteen Friends, being one man and one woman from 
each of the monthly meetings composing Bucks 
quarter. The committee was authorized if way opens 
to either purchase or build a suitable building for a 
permanent Home. At the present time there are 
five permanent and three transient boarders being 
cared for. 

The week-day meeting at Makefield, (except 
monthly meeting), was allowed to be discontinued, 
the preparative meeting to be held at the close of the 
First-day meeting previous to monthly meeting. One 
copy of the “‘ Extracts’"’ was received and portions of 
it were read. Our treasurer was directed to pay this 
quarter’s quota of the amount to be raised, to Edmund 
Webster, treasurer, and the monthly meetings were 
requested to distribute the Extracts when received. 

E. 





Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting will be held at 
Medford, N. J., Sixth month 16; Fishing Creek 
Half-Year’s Meeting at Millville, Pa., Sixth month 23, 
and a Youths’ meeting the next day, also Roaring 
Creek Monthly Meeting at Catawissa, Sixth month 
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Friends would do well to have these in mind. 





It is proposed to hold a meeting for Divine wor- 
ship in the old Providence meeting-house, above 
Norristown, Pa., on First-day next, 12th inst., at 3 
p.m. It is probable some of the Philadelphia Quar- 
terly Meeting Committee to visit Schuylkill in the 
morning may also be at this. Friends will please 
spread the notice. 

THE UNIVERSAL PEACE UNION’S CASE. 
Much attention was attracted, a few days ago, to the 
case of the Universal Peace Union. It has been for 


| some years occupying a room, by consent of the City 


of Philadelphia, in one of the buildings belonging to 
the city, the old City Hall, at Fifth and Chestnut 
streets, nearly adjoining ‘‘ Independence Hall.”” Upon 
the charge that the officers of the Union,—the presi- 
dent being Alfred H. Love,—had sent a “ disloyal ”’ 
letter to the Queen of Spain, and that it had “ dis- 
played ” a Spanish flag, the police authorities of the 
city, on the 31st ult., with only the notice of a few 
hours, compelled the Union to remove its effects 
from the room, and give up its tenancy. 

The letter which was made the ground of com- 
plaint by some of the daily papers, was published in 
The Peacemaker for Fifth month, and is as follows : 

INDEPENDENCE HALL, 500 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA- 
DELPHIA, April 21, 1898. 

To the Queen Regent of Spain; to Senor Sagasta, Premier, 

Madrid, Spain: 

It isin our heart to say, as the Universal Peace Union, 
representing many thousand friends of peace in all parts of 
the world, and now from the United States, that we have 
appreciated your several concessions in this Cuban trouble, in 
behalf of peace, and we want you to hear from the people, 
the real representatives of the American heart, that we believe 
all that is desired could be obtained by peaceful means. 

Our President McKinley, we have reason to believe, has 
been forced into his present attitude. You know he is the 
executive of this government. The Peace Union is cosmo- 
politan ; we have, we believe, still in your Senate, one of our 
Vice-Presidents, Arturo de Marcoartu. Years ago we pre- 
vented filibustering expeditions against your interests; we 
have been doing the same now. When Mr. Wilcox, our 
Vice-President, visited you years ago, you treated him hand- 
somely, and you expressed your appreciation. 

You must know then our sincerity. It is a rule with us 
not to ask another to do what we would not do ourselves ; we 
say, observe the ‘‘Golden Rule.’’ We would do what we 
now suggest for you to grant. 

Is it too late? If there is a lull, if there be a check, if 
any way be open, we can say in all frankness for your good 
and for the good of all—that the feeling here is against war, 
and against the annexation of your possessions. 

There is, it is true, a deep and earnest desire for the free- 
dom of Cuba. Now will not Cuba be worth more to you free 
than as a colony? We think so. If you hold it, it will 
always be restless, expensive, and a source of trouble. 

Oh! how you would elevate your nation! What a con- 
tribution to this age of intelligence, if you could send a 
message to America: ‘‘For the sake of peace and your 
friendship, we will hear terms for the independence of Cuba."’ 
This would open the way for three plans the Universal Peace 
Union is this week suggesting : 

1st. A commission to visit you. 

2d. Purchase, and the Maine matter somehow considered. 

3d. International Arbitration. 

Please do not consider a mere Peace Association as pre- 
suming or impertinent or disrespectful. We do not want to 
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be thought unmindful or unpatriotic to our country. 
cannot, for we are cosmopolitan. ‘‘ All the world is our 
country, and all mankind our countrymen.’' We are simply 
making this earnest appeal for humanity, for happiness, for 
truth, for justice, and for God. Our love for all, and for 
peace, makes us as bold as we are sincere. 

Our hearts are full of sympathy for you in your no doubt 
embarrassed position, but the right will sustain you. Our 
country would receive you, if your people rebel in your efforts 
to avail of any opening to still avert war, and meet the 
demands of humanity, freedom, and peace. 


We 


The date of the letter, it will be observed, was 
the 21st of April. This was two days before the 
President sent (April 23) his recommendation to Con- 
gress that war be declared. 

As to the manner in which the letter was for- 
warded the statement has been made by Alfred H. 
Love that he placed it in the post-office, as would 
ordinarily be done ; that it came back, after some days, 
marked at the New York post-office to the effect that 
under the existing war rules it could not be sent; 
that he then sent it to John W. Hoyt, (formerly 
Governor of Wyoming), now a resident of Washing- 
ton, D. C., a vice-president of the Peace Union, ask- 
ing him to confer with President McKinley or Secre- 
tary of State Day, as to the forwarding of the letter ; 
that ex-Governor Hoyt later returned it, saying no 
opportunity had presented for consulting them, and 
that an official at the State Department whom he had 
seen, declined to forward the letter, as war now ex- 
isted ; he (ex-Gevernor Hoyt) therefore advised that 
it be sent to the Bureau of the International Peace 
Union, at Berne, Switzerland, to be sent from there 
if it should be thought proper. This course was taken, 
—with what result A. H. Love had not yet learned 
when he made his public statement. 

The charge of ‘“displaying’’ ‘‘a Spanish flag’ 
was, it appears, based upon the fact that in a collec- 
tion of “ flags of all nations,’”’ belonging to the Peace 
Union, (brought from the Chicago Exposition of 1893), 
one of the number was that of Spain. The collec- 
tion being kept at the Peace rooms, this remained 
with the others. 

As already stated, the Peace Union was made the 
occasion of much adverse comment in the newspapers, 
and it was generally declared that the Union, and 
particularly Alfred H. Love, had committed a deplor- 
able breach of propriety, amounting to “ disloyalty.” 
The case can be properly judged, no doubt, on the 
statement of facts here made. 


We hear much about the growing excitability of 
American people. 


the 
But there never was a time when mental 
and physical energy did not accumulate in the brains and 
nerves of men and women. If they are regularly expended 
in wholesome work or play, all is well. If they are not so 
expended, there come crises of nervous disturbance and 
physical excitability. As we read the signs, Americans are, 
on the whole, growing steadier and less hysterical ever since 
the outbreak of the witchcraft delusion in 1692.—Christian 
Register. 

JouNn E. GeorGe, of the Northwestern University, says 
that the yearly drink bill of Chicago is $70,000,000, while 
the city receives from license $3,335,000. 


Goop literature is as necessary to the growth of the soul as 
good air to the growth of the body, and it is just as bad to 
put weak thoughts into a child's mind as to shut it up in an 
unventilated room.—Charles Dudley Warner. 





| from Wales, by 
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RICHMOND CONFERENCES: RAILROAD 
ARRANGEMENTS. 

Tue Trunk Line Association, representing railroads east of 
Niagara Falls and Buffalo, N. Y., Erie and Pittsburg, Pa., 
Bellaire, O,, Wheeling, Parkersburg, and Huntington, W. Va., 
except in New England, agrees that persons from points in 
this territory, who pay full first-class fare going to the meeting, 
shall be returned at one-third the highest limited fare by the 
route traveled, on the committee's certificate. 

The certificate is to be obtained of ticket agents at the 
starting points, and when properly endorsed at Richmond, 
the holder can obtain return ticket at one-third of the fare 
paid on the outward journey, on/y on the same line and for a 
continuous passage. 

Friends who reside within the territory of the Central 
Passenger Association, (west of the Trunk Line territory 
and east of Chicago), can buy round-trip ‘tickets for continu- 
ous passage only in each direction, on August 1gth and 2oth, 
at one first-class fare. These tickets are good ONLY UPON 
DATE OF SALE, as indicated by stamp of selling agent. Good 
returning from Richmond to and including August 28, 1898. 
Parties desiring to purchase these tickets should so inform 
their local ticket agent in time to insure that a sufficient 
number of tickets are provided. 

Arrangements have been made to run a special train 
composed of ‘‘sleepers’’ and first-class day coaches with 
lavatory accommodations, over the B. & O. railroad to Cin- 
cinnati, there to be transferred to Richmond train, starting 
from New York about g a. m., Eighth month 19, arriving in 
Cincinnati about 6 a. m., the 2oth, and in Richmond about 
10 a. m., stopping at all intermediate points for the accom- 
modation of Friends. For particulars address, (enclosing 
directed envelope, stamped), John W. Hutchinson, Park 
Department, Arsenal, Central Park, New York. Friends 
will please be explicit in stating whether they wish a berth in 
sleeper, single or double, (the price of a berth accommodating 
two is $4.00), or desire to stop on the return to attend Ohio 
Yearly Meeting. 

The committee could not learn that a sufficient number of 
persons would attend from points west of the Mississipi to 
make it possible to obtain any concession in the Western 
territory. 

Those who are expecting to attend from points beyond the 
western limits of the Central Passenger Association may 
find it to their advantage to correspond with the Chairman of 
the Transportation Committee, William F. Morris, Pendleton, 
Indiana. 


THE BI-CENTENNIALS AT GWYNEDD. 
THE two bi-centennial gatherings at Friends’ meeting-house 
at Gwynedd, heretofore noted as to occur, passed off very 
satisfactorily on the 30th and 31st ult. On the former date, 
the Descendants of Edward and Eleanor Foulke met. About 
five hundred persons were present. A special train in the 
morning took up over three hundred from Philadelphia, who 
stopped at Penllyn to see the house, (now belonging to the 
D. C. Wharton estate, but prior to 1854 a Foulke homestead), 
which stands on the site where Edward Foulke built his 
home, in 1698. 

At the meeting-house, trees were planted,—a white pine 
for Edward, and a white-oak for Eleanor,—a group photo- 
graph was taken, and luncheon was provided in atent. In 
the parlors of Charles O. and May (Foulke) Beaumont, near 
by, a large number of old family relics and objects of ‘interest 
were exhibited. A meeting was held at 1.45, when William 
Dudley Foulke, of Richmond, Indiana, presided, and papers 
were read, etc., as follows: Address by Chairman ; paper on 
the Ancestry of Edward Foulke, (traced back to a Welsh 
Prince of the Fourth century), by Charles M. Foulke, of 
Washington, D. C., read by his sister, Eleanor Foulke, of 
Quakertown, Pa. ; paper on Edward Foulke and his removal 
Howard M. Jenkins, (elsewhere printed in 
the INTELLIGENCER) ; paper on the Descendants of Edward 
Foulke, by Susan Foulke Lukens, of Conshohocken, Pa. ; 
Description of Visits to Coed-y-Foel, the old home of Edward 
Foulke, (the house still standing), near Bala, in Wales ; and 








Germantown, presented for himself and others, to Howard M, 
jenkins, Chairman of the Executive Committee which had 
arranged for the meeting, a cane from a stock cut on the 
Coed-y-Foel estate. The proceedings closed with the reading 
of Edward Foulke's Exhortation to his children, written about 
1730, by Samuel Emlen, of Germantown, and an impressive 
and beautiful silence. 

The occasion was felt to be successful and pleasant. 
Those present came from all quarters, and many considerable 
distances ; among the latter were David and Lydia A. Foulke 
Wilson, of Wenona, Illinois. 

The following day, a Township meeting was held, to 
commemorate the settlement of the Township in 1698—by 
Edward Foulke and the other Welsh immigrants, all of whom 
were, or soon joined, Friends. This was also a very interest- 
ing and orderly gathering. About eight hundred attended. 
Jason Sexton, member of the Pennsylvania Legislature, (one 
of those who strove at last session in behalf of good action), 
a resident of the Township for many years, presided. His- 
torical papers were read and addresses made, among the 
speakers being Judge Harman Yerkes, of Bucks county, 
(whose grandfather, he stated, was married at Gwynedd 
meeting-house), William Dudley Foulke, and Howard M. 
Jenkins. Ellwood Roberts, of Norristown, read a poem. 
Two sessions were held, 10 to 12, and 2 to 4.30. The occa- 
sion was pronounced a very pleasant one, and the gathering 
was remarkably quiet and orderly. The use of the historic 
old house, granted by the Preparative Meeting, was regarded 
as a truly Friendly action, and the meeting brought together 
in an unusual way the people of the Township, and many 
friends and neighbors from other places. 


@bducational Department. 





DR. WHEELER'S ADDRESS AT SWARTHMORE COLLEGE: 
THE PHI BETA KAPPA SOCIETY. 

Dr. BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER, Professor of Greek at Cornell 
University, distinguished as a linguist and scholar, at the invi- 
tation of the Swarthmore branch of the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society, will deliver an address, at Commencement next week. 
The Phi Beta Kappa Society is not a so-called ‘‘ Greek Letter 
Fraternity,’ or secret society. It is an association composed 
of members elected from the graduating classes of the best 
colleges, and the members are those who have attained to a 
high degree of scholarship in the classical course of study. 

The Society had its origin in William and Mary College, 
(at Williamsburg, Va.), in 1776. Its name is derived from 
the initials of three Greek words, Philosophia, Biou, Kuber- 
netes, signifying ‘‘ Philosophy the Guide of Life.’’ Its aims 
were at first social, but after a comparatively brief period the 
social feature largely disappeared, and its fixed purpose 
became chiefly literary. It is not a society of college students, 
as in most colleges students are not eligible for membership 
until the close of their course, though a few colleges elect a 
part of the members at the close of the Junior year. Hon- 
orary membership may be conferred later in life upon those 
who have especially distinguished themselves in literature, 
science, or art. Thus graduates of colleges where the Phi 
Beta Kappa is not established, and others, may and frequently 
do become members of this Literary Legion of Honor. 
Eligibility for membership is determined by scholarship, as 
indicated on the records of the Faculty, and in most colleges 
one-fourth of the classical students are chosen, while in some 
colleges members of the Scientific Department are also con- 
sidered eligible. The subject of limiting eligibility to classi- 
cal students is to be considered at the next Triennial meeting 
of the general council. At present the impression seems 
quite general that such limitation is desirable. 

There has thus grown up in the past one and a half-cen- 
turies a body of scholars in which membership has been 
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brief remarks, in the course of which William G. Foulke, of | 


secured from the first only by superior scholarship. This 
society does not generally hold regular meetings throughout 
the year as do ordinary College societies, but in some cases 
they have a mid-winter social gathering, and regularly at 
Commencement time there is a meeting for business, at which 
an Annual Phi Beta Kappa oration is given by some distin- 
guished scholar or orator, The roll of membership of the 
society includes a majority of the most learned men of the 
country. Many of our most distinguished authors, poets, 
orators, and scholars have been invited to speak at the Annual 
meetings of the Phi Beta Kappa on subjects of their choice. 
Permission to establish a chapter of this society in any col- 
lege is given only by the Triennial Council, a body consisting 
of twenty Senators, and a body of representatives formed by 
three delegates sent from each of the chapters. The chapter 
thus established is named by one of the letters of the Greek 
Alphabet. After a careful examination of the standing of 
Swarthmore College by a committee of the Council, and its 
recommendation by a college already admitted, a chapter was 
established here two years ago, and this being the 5th college 
of our State thus honored, the chapter was called by the name 
of the fifth letter of the Greek alphabet, the Epsilon Chapter 
of Pennsylvania. It may be of interest to state here that the 
general organization now includes 40 chapters, distributed 
over 18 States, the largest number, 10, being in the State of 
New York. I may also add that Haverford College is seeking 
the necessary recommendation for admission to the list of five 
now admitted from Pennsylvania. 

The annual oration has been usually given at Commence- 
ment time at a meeting of the Society, but this year Swarth- 
more makes an innovation in this respect by combining this 
oration with the regular Commencement exercises. 

E. H. M. 


GEORGE SCHOOL, 

About a hundred of the students and a number of the 
teachers had a very enjoyable excursion on Sixth-day, the 3d. 
The trip was made by trolley to Bristol, thence by boat to 
Philadelphia. The two hours spent in the city were occupied 
in visiting the Bourse Building and Carpenters’ Hall. 

The last Literary Society meeting of the year was held on 
Seventh-day evening, 4th, by the ‘‘ Penns.’’ A varied pro- 
gram, consisting of recitations, orations, and the Society 
paper, made a very pleasant and profitable evening. 

The remaining important events of the school year, now so 
nearly closed, are Class-day Exercises on Fourth-day evening 
of next week, Commencement on Fifth-day morning, and the 
meeting of the Alumni Association on Fifth-day evening. 

A special train will leave the Reading Terminal (12th and 
Market), Fifth-day, Sixth month 16, at 9 o'clock ; returning, 
will leave George School at 2 p. m. 

Prof. Maris addressed the graduating class of the Public 
High School at Yardley, on Third-day evening, Fifth 
month 31. 

On Fifth month 28, the experiment was tried of having an 
examination for those who desire to enter school in the fall, 
and who preferred to take the examination at this early date. 
Sixteen persons availed themselves of the opportunity. This 
will lessen the work of the examination at the opening of 
school in Ninth month, 

The present indications are that the school will be very 
full next year. 


PROGRAM AT SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


The program of the closing exercises at Swarthmore Col- 
lege is as follows : 

Seventh-day, Sixth month 11. Class suppers. Reunions of 
Classes of '83, and '96. 

Second-day, 13th. Class-day Exercises, College Hall, at 
2p.m._ Ivy Exercises, 4.30 p.m. Reception to Seniors 
and friends, by President and Dean, 6 to g p. m. 

Third-day, 14th. 26th Annual Commencement, I1 a. m., 
College Hall. Reunion, Class of ‘88, Science Hall. 
Alumni Business Meeting, 3 p. m., Alumni Rooms. 
Alumni Banquet, College dining-hall, 8 p. m. 

Ex-students invited to welcome advent of new President. 














SWARTHMORE COMMENCEMENT PROGRAM 
The Program of the Twenty-Sixth Annual Commencement 

will be as follows : 

Opening Address, Joseph Wharton. 

Poem, Alice Witbeck. 

Oration, Jonathan Y. Higginson. 

Oration, Edna H. Richards. 

Phi Beta Kappa Address, Prof. Benjamin Ide Wheeler, 
Cornell University. 

Conferring of Degrees. 

Remarks by the Retiring President, Charles De Garmo. 


Remarks by the Incoming President, William W. 
Birdsall. 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Notes.—The last regular meeting 
of the Jgseph Leidy Scientific Society was held on Sixth month 
2d. The program consisted of the regular reports of the pro- 
fessors and a paper on ‘‘ Meteors,’’ by Rachel Knight, ‘98. 

The Delaware County Historical Society, at their meeting 
to be held on the College campus, Sixth month 23, will place 
a tablet in the West House to mark the birth-place of Benja- 
min West. 

On the afternoon of Fifth month 28, twenty little children 
from the College Settlement, Philadelphia, enjoyed themselves 
on the campus, where they were entertained by the girls. 

Several times a week, Miss Magill takes a number of her 
art students out sketching, and much interest is shown in the 
work. 

Dean Bond sails on the 18th instant, to join her brother 
and his wife for a summer in the north of England. 

Superintendent Hall started from New Mexico for home, 
Sixth month 1. He will ride as far as Colorado on horseback 
and reach home about the 2oth. He is much improved in 
health. Edna Richards, to whom the Lucretia Mott Fellow- 
ship was awarded, expects to spend most of the coming year 
in Berlin, Germany, engaged in advanced studies. 

Rachel Knight entertained the Senior Class at her home in 
Somerton on the roth of Sixth month. 


Conferences, Associations, €tc. 


Moorestown, N. J.—A meeting of the Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation was held Fourth month 8. 

Catherine Lippincott, of the Literature Committee, gave a 
very interesting synopsis of the life of the poet Whittier. The 
greater part of the evening was occupied by the paper, ‘‘ Social 
Games, and Prizes,’’ written by Daniel Gibbons for the Phila- 
delphia Young Friends’ Association, and read by Mary 
Linton. The paper called forth extended and animated 
discussion. 

Our next meeting was not held until Fifth month 20, as 
the regular time came during Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 

The Standing Committee gave interesting reports. The 
History Committee was represented by Clement Lippincott, 
who gave a short sketch of the Life of James Logan ; the Dis- 
cipline Committee, by John M. Lippincott, who read some 
appropriate extracts from ‘* Dymond on War."’ 

We were very much favored by having with us at this 
meeting Dr. Hull, of Swarthmore College, who gave his paper, 
‘* Jesus as a Leader of Men.”’ PHCEBE EVEs, Sec. 


HUNTINGTON, INDIANA.—The Young Friends’ Association 
met Fifth month 6, at the home of Benj. F. and Loretta 
Nichols. 

The attendance was not as large as usual, it being a busy 
time with the farmers, and the evening quite rainy. The 
paper for the evening was written and read by Stacy Moore, 
his subject, ‘‘ Ralph Waldo Emerson."’ It was a well written 
paper, and showed that the writer was familiar with his sub- 
ject. The general expression was that all had learned many 
things regarding the life and work of Emerson that they had 
not known. 

It was arranged that the next meeting should be held on 
the first First-day afternoon, at three o'clock, in the old meet- 
ing-house in the country. 

CLoTiLpe Dittrich Epmonpson, Cor. Sec’y. 
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PLAINFIELD, N. J.--The regular meeting of the Plainfield 
Friends’ Association, held on the tst inst., closed a pleasant 
and instructive season. The History of Friends’ by Prof. and 
Dr. Thomas, has been reviewed during the year, also a por- 
tion of ‘‘A Quaker Experiment in Government,'’ by President 
Sharpless. 

Studies from the lives of Emerson, Benjamin Hallowell, 
and Lucretia Mott have been presented, and several papers, 
kindly loaned by other associations, have been much enjoyed 
by members who were unable to be present at the meetings 
for which they were prepared. 

The importance of being represented by delegates at the 
General Conferences has been emphasized by the interesting 
reports which have been furnished of the proceedings, and by 
the feeling of encouragement which has been aroused in our 
small circle by this closer contact with the larger body. 


The Association adjourned to meet at the usual time in 
Tenth month. S # 


LANGHORNE, Pa.—The Langhorne Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation held its last meeting at the home of Charles W. 
Hancock, Sixth month 2. 

The meeting was called to order by President John Wild- 
man, and the minutes of the previous meeting were read and 
approved. 

The program for the evening was as follows: History, 
paper prepared by Anna Pickering, read by Sara E. Allen ; 
Reading, ‘‘ Beyond,’’ Emma P. Morrell ; Current Topics, 
George Row ; ‘‘ The Power to be Quiet,’’ an article from the 
British Friend, read by Ada B. Mitchell ; reading, Emily 
Atkinson, 

A motion to donate $10 for the benefit of the Philadelphia 
Young Friends’ Association Building, was made and adopted. 

An invitation to hold our next meeting at the home of 
C, Grace Marple was. accepted. 

There are now thirty-nine names on the roll, and most of 
the members present responded with sentiments. 

After a few moments of silent waiting, the meeting ad- 
journed until Ninth month 29, A. R. P., Secretary. 


Newrown, Pa.—Newtown Young Friends’ Association 
was held at the home of Thomas W. Stapler, on Fourth-day 
evening, Sixth month 1. After silence, the minutes of last 
meeting were read and adopted. Martha Wilson gave a 
report of the proceedings of the Young Friends’ Association 
Conference, in Philadelphia, in yearly meeting week. 

The papers which composed the evening's work were 
principally on the subject of war. The first was a paper by 
President Isaac Sharpless, from the FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 
on ‘‘ Friends in Colonial War Times,’’ read by Ella J. Bur- 
roughs. It treated of the action of Friends in the political 
life of Pennsylvania, down to 1756, when, in consequence of 
war, they mostly withdrew from active participation in the 


| control of the Colony. 


Lavinia P. Eyre read a beautiful poem entitled ‘‘Sun- 
shine."’ The question, ‘‘Is war for the amelioration of star- 
vation and cruelty justifiable ; and, if so, what is the duty of 
Friends in the present crisis ?'’ was answered by T. S. Ken- 
derdine, the paper being read by E. T. Worthington. He 
thought this war was not justifiable, as the Cubans did not 
seem to have the ability to maintain a government. As to the 
position Friends should take, each individual should act as 
he thought right, but those who did their best to stay the war 
will have the clearest conscience. This was followed by 
Sarah J. Reeder reading the editorials from the FRIENDS’ 
INTELLIGENCER. Much discussion was called forth, and the 
sentiment of the members seemed to be a general opposition 


to the present war. 


Abbie K. Rice read a paper on Discipline, which was pre- 
He gave the different periods that dis- 
cipline was revised and amended, the first in 1806, then in 
1831, again in 1843, 1856, 1884, 1887, and the general revis- 
ion published in 1894 which now governs our meetings. He 
also showed the changes that had been made between the 
early Discipline and the one of the present time under the 
heads of Elders, Marriage, Negroes and Slaves, Moderation 
and Temperance, and Women’s Meeting. 

















Under Current Events, Elisha Worthington read a few 
news items and a paper on ‘ Liquified Air."’ 

The report of the Executive Committee was then pre- 
sented, giving the program for next meeting, and the roll was 
called, the members responding with sentiments. 

The Association adjourned, to meet at Merrick Reeder's, 
Ninth month 7, 


Nores.—Dr. Charles De Garmo will addresss the gradu- 
ates and students of Friends’ Central School, Philadelphia, at 
the Commencement exercises on the 17th inst. 

The class of '98, College Preparatory, of Swarthmore 
Grammar School, have their Commencement and closing 
exercises at Swarthmore Hall, on the roth inst., (Sixth-day 
of this week), at 10 a. m. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

Tue leading article in the Popular Science Monthly, for this 
month is on ‘* The Philosophy of Manual Training.’’ It is 
the first of a series by Prof. C. Hanford Henderson, an ac- 
knowledged authority on the subject in this country, and 
should have the attention of educators. ‘‘No scheme of 
education,"’ Prof. Henderson very truly says, ‘‘ has any seri- 
ous Claim upon.our attention unless it is founded upon some 
rational system of ethics—that is to say, upon some rational 
view of the proper conduct of life. And the foundations of 
any acceptable scheme of ethics must be laid deep in the 
broadest generalization of all, in our philosophy of life."’ A 
timely article is that on ‘‘ Peace as a Factor in Social and 
Political Reform,'' by Franklin Smith, in which he discusses 
the relative merits of peace and war as factors in the advance 
of the human race, and shows the fallacy of the ridiculous 
contention that war is a desirable and necessary institution. 


In the North American Review, this month, Herbert 
Putnam, President of the American Library Association, 
treats of ‘‘ The Relation of Free Public Libraries to the 
Community.'’ He enters very fully into the functions of 
libraries now in operation in the United States, and takes the 
view that the ends originally proposed for them fall short of 
the service which they actually perform. In the same issue, 
David Miils, Canadian Minister of Justice, has an article 
entitled ‘‘ Which Shall Dominate-—Saxon or Slav ?"’ It pre- 
sents a comprehensive view of the aims of Russia, as shown 
by what she has attempted and accomplished in modern 
times, and is an argument that the (so-called) Anglo-Saxon 
nations, England and the United States, should stand together 
in resistance to Slav, or Russian, state policy and social 
system. 


The Vir Publishing Co., Philadelphia, send us a little 
volume, ‘‘What a Young Girl Ought to Know."’ It is by 
Mary Wood-Allen, M. D., who is National Superintendent of 
the Purity Department of the W. C. T. U., and the author of 
other works of a related character. The book has had the 
endorsement of many, including Frances E. Willard, and 
after examination we add our own testimony to the delicacy 
and purity with which it treats its subject. It seems very 
suitable for mothers to use, at a proper time, in needed ex- 
planation to their young daughters. ($1.) 


It is rather a curious and amusing illustration of differences 
in the ‘‘ point of view"’ that titles of books considered very 
good in England will not do at all in America,—and vice 
versa. Thus a story, published first on this side, with the 
title ‘‘The Damnation of Theron Ware,"’ was regarded in 
England as shocking under that name, and was called ‘‘ IIlu- 
mination,’’ but one published there is called ‘‘ The Nigger of 
the Narcissus,’’ and for the United States is renamed ‘‘ The 
Children of the Sea,’’—our people, since 1865, not inclining 
much to ‘‘ spell negro with two g’s,’’ though in England it is 
often done, even by cultivated people, and in good 
literature. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 
AID FOR THE DOUKHOBORTSI, 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


I am much interested in the Doukhobortsi, and felt after 
reading the article in your paper of May 28th, I would like 
to send a few dollars to help them. Can I send it through 
you? The amount I would send seems too small to go alone 
on a journey to England. | Fn me, 

Baltimore. 

[We will gladly forward this and any other sums. None 
have been received, so far. The case of these unfortunate 
people seems to us to appeal in a special manner to Friends. 
We published the letter of V. Tchertkoff, feeling that we 
must do at least that much to help.—Ens. ] 





PERSONAL NOTES. 
MILTON JACKSON and wife, of this city, sailed on the 28th ult., 
from Brooklyn, for London, in the steamer Winifreda, ex- 
pecting to be absent until the Ninth month. They will divide 
their time, mainly, between Great Britain and Germany, 
giving a week to Switzerland. 

We are requested to say that Frank Foulke, the secretary 
of the Association of Descendants of Edward and Eleanor 
Foulke, to whom communications relating to the recent Re- 
union, etc., have been addressed, has left Philadelphia, and 
letters on that subject should now be sent to Joseph T. 
Foulke, assistant secretary, 623 Walnut street, Philadelphia, 
or Ambler, Pa. 

Edward Atkinson, of Wrightstown, Bucks county, who 
has been in Philadelphia for several weeks, is now recovering 
from an operation performed at the Hahnemann Hospital. 
He was removed from the hospital on the 28th ult., toa private 
house, and at this writing hopes to be able to return to his 
home in about a fortnight. 

Aaron M. and Anna Rice Powell sailed from New York 
on the steamship Modi/e, of the Atlantic Transport line, on 
the 4th instant. They will be due in London about the 15th. 
They will be absent until Fall, and Aaron's address until 
Ninth month 1, will be 17 Tothill street, Westminster, S. W., 
London, His errand abroad is to attend meetings and con- 
ventions in the interest of the Purity work. He has accepted 
the invitation to address the annual meeting of the London 
Social Purity Alliance, on the 17th inst., to be held at Devon- 
shire House Meeting,—where the yearly meeting is held. 
Dean Elizabeth Powell Bond, of Swarthmore, will sail on the 
18th to join Aaron and Anna. 


BLOSSOMS IN AGE. 
YON is an apple tree, 
Joints all shrunk like an old man's knee, 
Gaping trunk half eaten away, 
Crumbling visibly day by day : 
Branches dead, or dying fast, 
Topmost limb like a splintered mast. 
Yet behold, in the prime of May, 
How it blooms in the sweet old way ! 


Heart of it brave and warm, 

Spite of many a wintry storm ; 

Throbbing still with the deep desire, 

Burning still with the eager fire, 

Striving still with the zeal and truth 

Of the gladsome morning-days of youth. 

Still to do and to be, forsooth, 

Something worthy of Him whose care, 

Summer or winter, failed it ne’er— 

This is motive for you and me, 

When we grow old like the apple tree. 
—James Buckham. 





Mr. McPIKE, of Alton, Illinois, says that the plague of 
fungi and insects on roses is not a serious one. He uses 
kerosene emulsions. He adds: ‘‘I can spray all my rose 
bushes in an hour or two, and one spraying is generally 
sufficient.’’—Meehans’ Monthly. 
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METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR 
FOURTH MONTH, 18608. 
Mean barometer, 
Highest barometer during the month, 27th, 
Lowest barometer during the month, 15th, 
Mean temperature, 
Highest temperature during the month, 17th, 
Lowest temperature during the month, oth, 
Mean of maximum temperatures, 
Mean of minimum temperatures, 40.7 
Greatest daily range of temperature, 12th, 28. 
Least daily range of temperature, 15th, 6. 
Mean daily range of temperature, 18.6 
Mean relative humidity, per cent., 63.6 
Mean temperature of the Dew Point, 36.2 
Total precipitation in inches, rain, melted snow, and sleet, 3 02 
Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 0.92 inches of 
snow, sleet, and rain. on the 28th. 
Number of days on which .o1 inch or more of rain, snow, or sleet 
fell, 12 
Number of clear days 7, fair days 10, cloudy days 13 
Prevailing direction of wind from the Northwest. 
Snow fell on the 3d, 5th, 6th, 7th, and 28th 
Sleet on the 28th. 
Solar halo on the 4th, oth, 16th, and 23d 
Lunar halo on the Ist, 2d, 4th, and 3oth. 
Thunder storms on the roth and 24th. 


29.977 
30. 293 
29 404 
50 

So. 

24. 
59-4 


SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE 


Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 62. § on 24th. 

Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 26.5 on 6th 

Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a m., 41 9 

Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 58 5 on 
17th and 23d 

Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 27 

Me n temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 43.7 

Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer for this month, 42.8. 

Note. — The monthly mean temperature of this month, 50 degrees, 
is two and one-half degrees below the normal, and three degrees below 
the corresponding month in 1897. 

The amount of precipitation, 3.02 inches, is one and one-half 
inches less than the average for Fourth month. 

The total snowfall was 3.1 inches. No snow on the ground on 
the 15th, nor at the end of the month. 


DATA. 


on Sth. 


Joun CoMLy, Observer. 
Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Fourth month 30. 


Mary A. LIVERMORE relates this story: The other day | 
was in New Bedford, and one of my friends told me she had 
signed the paper of the remonstrants, (against granting suf 
frage to women). I asked, ‘‘ What in the world did you di 
that for?’’ ‘*Oh,"’ she said, ‘‘one of our nice ladies cam«c 
in and urged me very much, and she kissed me, and I signed 
But I don’t care anything about it. You come here and get 
up a big meeting, and I will sign yours."’ I answered: ‘‘ We 
don’t want you. Do you know what you have done? 
Petitioned to be left where you now stand, on the same politi- 
cal level with babies, idiots, and lunatics! We will take you 
at your own valuation.”’ 


THE tribunal which is to adjust the dispute between Vene- 
zuela and Great Britain as to the boundary line between the 
former country and British Guiana will assemble in Paris next 
February. The claims of both countries are now being made 
up. The judges include Chief Justice Fuller and Justice 
Brewer, of the United States Supreme Court, (chosen by 
Venezuela), and the agent for Venezuela, Dr. Rojas, will have 
as chief assistant ex-President Benjamin Harrison. The fifth 
member of the court, the ‘‘ referee,"’ is M. de Mertens, an 
eminent authority on international law, and chief counselor of 
the Russian foreign office. 


Ir has been calculated that every year there are 270,000 
foreigners who pass from a fortnight to a whole winter on the 
Riviera (on the coast of the Mediterranean Sea, in France and 
Italy). Every individual is supposed to expend on an average 
a thousand francs, or £40, in the country. In other words, 
the foreign visitors spend in the country every winter the sum 
of £10,800,000. 

AT a recent hygienic congress in Madrid, Dr. Grosse, of 


Halle, reported twenty-four cases of operation for cancer of 
the face. Sixteen of the patients recovered completely. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER | 


FRIENDS AND PEACE TESTIMONY. 

Boston Transcript. 
Tue Society of Friends has had a long and interesting 
history in this country. It has not come prominently 
to the front among religious organizations, for, al- 
though it has been quietly assertive and positive in its 
doctrines, it has never been aggressive in its methods. 
Moreover, its members have scorned the world’s con- 
ventionalities, and their ways of living and forms of 
worship have been marked by certain peculiarities 
that have not attracted large numbers to their ranks 
as society has been constituted. They hardly keep 
pace either in strength or numbers with various other 
denominations. Yet they furnished our country about 
its first martyrs for conscience’s sake, and they have 
exerted an influence and furnished an example that 
have benefited every community with which they have 
been in touch. 

The Society has consistently preached and prac- 
ticed the gospel of peace, individually, socially and na- 
tionally. If it has ever weakened in its fidelity to that 
leading tenet of its faith it was during our civil con- 
flict, when in many cases its hatred of slavery and its 
love of country proved stronger than its hatred of war. 
But that experience did not undermine the foundations 
of its faith or the steadiness of its purpose. Its litera- 
ture, its personal labors, and its collective deliberations 
have been directed to the extinguishment of the spirit 
of war and the permanent establishment of peace. Its 
members have worked together in this and other coun- 
tries for that desirable end. They have been conspicu- 
ous in Peace Congresses and have availed themselves 
of every instrumentality that promised help for the 
cause. 

It is quite natural that an especial interest should 
attach to the yearly meetings of the Society under the 
present circumstances. The New York branch has 


been holding its sessions for several days, and, as is 
custcmary,.it has been in receipt of fraternal epistolary 


greetings from Friends in other centres. The letter 
from Philadelphia said: “ We have met at a time 
when the attention of the civilized world is concen- 
trated upon an armed conflict between another Chris- 
tian nation and our own. While the apprehension of 
war has from time to time, particularly in other coun- 
tries, been distressingly present, it had yet been the 
cherished hope of earnest and thoughtful people that 
the world had so far advanced in civilization, if not in 
the conditions of the higher Christian life, that war 
between professedly Christian nations might now be- 
come, in every crisis of differing views or interests, 
peacefully avoidable, and that, though there might be 
threats of using the last resort of an appeal to arms, 
yet the sober final thought of nations would lead to 
satisfactory adjustment of differences, through inter- 
national arbitration or other means.”’ An interesting 





contrast is observable here between the position taken 
by the Friends and that adopted at the Methodist Con- 
ference in New York City some weeks ago. Spain is 
here spoken of as a “ Christian nation,” while at the 





; other Convention one of the clauses of the general in- 











dictment on the basis of which the country was urged 
to make war and punish her temerity, was that she im- 
pudently pretended to be a Christian nation. The bal- 
ance of Christian charity here seems to be decidedly 
in favor of the Friends. 

Sut notwithstanding the strength of their convic- 
tions, and convictions inherited and cherished for 
nearly three hundred years must be very strong, they 
are both submissive and optimistic, for they conclude : 
“The time must come when nation will not lift up 
sword against nation, and when they will not learn 
war any more. We acknowledge subordination to the 
Government of our country, and we express sympathy 
for those placed in positions of high authority and 
great responsibility, hoping that their counsels may 
be guided by an increased and still increasing share of 
the wisdom that is from on high. Especially do we 
extend this sympathy to the President of the United 
States, who, as it appeared, was desirous to avoid war, 
and made earnest endeavors to do so.” They are 
hopeful in their disappointment, and they have reason 
to be. They are not compelled to take on trust the 
fruits of their endeavors in the past. They can point 
to positive evidences of beneficent achievement. The 
conditions of the present are but declarations that their 
work is not yet accomplished, but they are bringing 
to light fresh and hopeful indications that the great 
underlying principle of their faith is taking hold of the 
world beyond them with greater power than ever be- 
fore, and that although the Society of Friends may 
grow smaller from generation to generation, men of 
peace will increase and multiply until at last the judg- 
ments of the nations shall be in their hands. 

STAMPS FOR RETURN.—Return postage should al- 
ways be enclosed when a letter is sent on one’s per- 
sonal affairs and an answer is expected To omit the 
necessary stamps for the answer is a breach of cour- 
tesy, and to persons whose correspondence is large, 
the cost of stamps in matters with which they have 
no direct concern may involve a serious expense. 

In sending return postage, never slip the stamp 
loosely inside your letter. It may easily be lost or 
overlooked. Do not so carelessly affix it to your 
paper that it will stick fast and with difficulty be de- 
tached. Cut a little slit in the paper and thus fasten 
it; but, preferably, if one or two stamps are all you 
are sending, place them on an envelope addressed to 
yourself. This little precaution will save trouble, and 
will almost always ensure a prompt reply.—ZLedger. 





THe Contract Convict System.—The “ Amer- 
ican Siberia ’’ has a new chapter added, in the leasing 
of four hundred and thirty men, women, and children 
prisoners at Albion, Florida, tothe four contractors 
making the lowest bids forthem. These convicts have 
been leased for a year, and for that time they are the 
actual property of the contractors, and may be sub- 
leased by them. They will work in the phosphate and 
turpentine camps and atroad-making. The condition 
of these camps whenever they have been investigated 
rivals the horrors that rend our souls when they are 
perpetrated by other nations in foreign lands.— 77idune. 
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The Cigarette Abomination. 
In a recent article, the Springfield, (Mass.), Repudblican dis- 
cusses the great profits of the‘‘ American Tobacco Company,’’ 
a combination which with heavily watered stock, still pays 
enormous dividends. It proceeds: 

‘«And what are these profits derived from? Cigarettes, 
which are chiefly in demand among the boys and youth of the 
land, whose smoke is generally inhaled so as to affect as 
much of the surface of the respiratory organs as possible, 
and which can be consumed in well-nigh unlimited quantity 
without producing a sickening satiety of nicotine. Cigarettes 
are popularly supposed to contain drugs foreign to tobacco, 
but the makers strenuously deny this, and produce at intervals 
no end of sworn statements, analyses, and descriptions of the 
process of manufacture to prove the purity (in tobacco) of 
their wares. 

‘‘ Nevertheless we hear every few days of some young 
cigarette smoker falling dead in his tracks from heart failure, 
and we see these fiends, as they are called, on every hand, 
with a dried-up, saffron-hued appearance to the skin, as if 
having been dragged from a smoke-house where they cure 
bacon. And now worse remains to be told. Everybody has 
known and remarked upon the large percentage of militia 
volunteers for the war who have been rejected by the federal 
medical examiners on account of physical defects and infirm- 
ities, and it has been given out by the examiners that weak- 
ness of the heart was the more general trouble leading to 
rejection. Cigarettes? Undoubtedly. They are notoriously 
effective in producing heart trouble and weakness, and our 
young men are notoriously addicted to the cigarette habit. 
So palpable is the connection between cigarettes and this 
surprising physical state of the national guard that General 
Lincoln, of Iowa, has felt impelled to warn the militiamen 
against the use of cigarettes. 

‘‘It is a melancholy train of facts and reasonable infer- 
ences which we have brought together. The peril of the 
physical life of the nation involved in the cigarette may well 
be regarded with apprehension.”’ 


Queen Victoria’s China. 

QUEEN VICTORIA, it is said, knows every piece of plate and 
china among the hundreds of dinner sets that she possesses at 
her different palaces and castles. Once when the German 
ambassador was visiting her, the members of the queen's 
household were surprised to behold strange china set before 
them at table, each plate adorned with landscape paintings. 
The ambassador having mentioned that his birthplace was 
Furstenberg, the queen had remembered a service of china, 
never used and for nine years put away and forgotten by every 
one but herself, which had been manufactured at Furstenberg, 
and was decorated with painted scenes of the town and its 
vicinity. She knew exactly where it was, and by her order it 
had been produced and used at dinner—a pretty compliment 
to the ambassador. 

This incident should reassure those who fear that if women 
take any interest in public affairs, they will cease to be good 
housekeepers. Queen Victoria has all her life had more to do 
with politics than any other woman in her dominions, yet 
there is nota more careful housekeeper in England. — Woman's 
Journal. 


Women and Crime. 


SOME interesting statistics have lately been compiled, showing 
the proportion of women among the inmates of the different 
State prisons. The figures are taken from the United States 
Census of 1890. Omitting fractions, they are as follows: In 
the District of Columbia, women constitute 17 per cent. of 
the prisoners; in Massachusetts and Rhode Island, 14 per 
cent. ; in New York, 13; in Louisiana, 12; in Virginia, 11 ; 
in New Jersey 10; in Pennsylvania and Maryland, g; in 
Connecticut, 8; in Alabama, New Hampshire, Ohio, and 
South Carolina, 7; in Florida, Maine, Mississippi, New 
Mexico, and Tennessee, 6; in Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentuckey, Michigan, Missouri, North Carolina, and West 
Virginia, 5; in Arkansas and Delaware, 4; in California, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Texas, and Vermont, 3; in Colo- 
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rado, lowa, Montana, Nebraska, and Utah, 2; in Arizona, 
Kansas, Nevada, and South Dakota, 1; in Washington, 
four-fifths of one per cent. ; in Oregon and Wisconsin, two- 
fifths of one per cent. ; in Wyoming and Idaho, none. 

It is pointed out by the advocates of woman suffrage how 
low in this list come those States in which women vote. 


The War Spirit. 


George T. Angell, in ‘‘ Our Dumb Animals.”’ 
IF the war spirit (which we have been trying in the past few 
years by the formation of the ‘‘Bands of Mercy”’ in our 
schools to diminish) has become so strong in our nation that 
we must fight somebody about something, it is doubtless safer 
to fight Spain than either of the larger European powers. 

Certainly very much safer than to fight Great Britain, as 
was proposed two or three years ago, about the boundary line 
of some wild land away down in South America, when one of 
our generals proposed to blow up the Welland Canal connect- 
ing the St. Lawrence River with the great lakes, and establish 
a line of fortifications about two thouSand miles long from 
Ogdensburg to Duluth, and another was ready on twelve 
hours’ notice to march his New York militia to kill our brother 
Christians who were so unfortunate as to live on the other side 
of the Canadian line. 

It does seem to us sometimes as though we as a nation, 
are floating down Niagara river towards the falls. 

But our hope is that our American people may awaken 
before it is too late, and by carrying a widespread humane 
education into all our colleges and schools, escape what now 
seems to us a great danger. 


BARNEY HOSKIN STANDISH 
Bumble Bee "’ 


writes an article on ‘‘ The 
for the S¢. Micholas magazine. The work of 
the bumble bee in bringing about the cross fertilization of 
flowers is as important, he says, as that of the honey bee, and 
these two stand at the head of the list of insects useful in this 
respect. Each has its flowers which it alone visits, but there 
are many flowers on neutral ground, visited by both. So we 
may say of the bumble bee, as of the honey bee, the more 
bumble bees the more seeds , the more seeds the more flowers 
—especially wild flowers, as the tall bell flower, touch-me-not, 
Solomon's seal, gentian, Dutchmen’s breeches, and turtle 
head. But probably the most important work this insect does 
for agriculture is upon the fields of red clover. There is 
abundant proof that this plant will not produce seed without 
the codperation of the bumble bee. It is impossible for the 
wind to bring about the fertilization of the seed, as it may do 
in the case of Indian corn, grain, and some forest trees. The 
tube of red clover blossoms, too, is so long that other insects 
(including the honey bee), are not regular visitants. 

Here is proof that this plant must have visits from the 
bumble bee. This insect is not a native of Australia, and red 
clover failed to produce seed there until bumble bees were im- 
ported. As soon as they became numerous the plant could 
be depended upon for seed. Again, the blossoms of the first 
crop of the ‘‘ medium red clover '’ of our own country are just 
as perfect as those of the second crop, but there are too few 
bumble bees in the field, so early in the season, to produce 
fertilization ; hence little or no seed in this crop. If bumble 
bees were sufficiently numerous there is no reason why much 
larger yields of clover seed might not be expected than at 
present. 


ITALY derives an important revenue from the State lotteries. 
The last annual report shows a total revenue from them of 
nearly 66,000,000 lire, which, after the deduction of 38,500, - 
000 lire for prizes and expenses, leaves a total gain to the 
exchequer of nearly 27,500,000 lire, or an increase of 175,- 
718 lire as compared with last year. 


In the year before Spain's war with Cuba began the 
government took in about $1,800,000 from drafted men, who 
purchased exemption. In the first year of the war the figure 
rose to $5,400,000. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 

At Santiago de Cuba, where the fleet of Admiral Cervera 
is now shut up, a steamship, the Merrimac, loaded with coal, 
was sunk,across the narrow channel leading from the harbor 
to the sea, before daylight, on the 3d inst., by a small party of 
Americans. The channel is believed to be completely closed. 
The commander of the party was Lieutenant R. P. Hobson, 
and seven volunteers accompanied him. All were captured 
by the Spanish, and Admiral Cervera sent word by a flag of 
truce to Admiral Sampson that they were safe and could be 
exchanged. The act was one of great boldness. Later 
reports say that Hobson and his companions have been con- 
fined in the Morro Castle, one of the outer forts, and that 
Admiral Sampson has given orders not to fire on it. 


OPERATIONS against the Spanish forts and ships at Santiago 
de Cuba are being vigorously carried on, and a bombardment 
was made by Admiral Sampson, on the 6th inst. A dispatch 
from him received on the 7th says his fire entirely silenced the 
Santiago fortifications. Previous to the bombardment, orders 
were issued to prevent firing on Morro Castle, as Lieutenant 
Hobson and the other prisoners of the Merrimac are confined 
there. In spite of this, however, several stray shots damaged 
Morro Castle somewhat. Troops are said to have been landed 


near the city, and the insurgent forces under Garcia are active 
in its neighborhood. 


DESPATCHES from Manila show active operations by the 
insurgents. Admiral Dewey has reported to the Navy Depart- 
ment that the insurgents have won several victories in the 
Province of Cavite, and have taken prisoners about 1,800 men 
and 50 officers, Spaniards. The insurgents have advanced to 
within four miles of Manila. The railway outside the city has 
been cut. Americans, it is reported, are assisting th: insur- 
gents with boats and machine guns. Foreigners are seeking 
safety on the foreign shipping. The treatment of Spanish 
prisoners by Aguinaldo, the insurgent commander, it is said, 
is not inhumane. A steamship which reached San Francisco 
on the 7th, reports meeting the transports with the first body 
of American troops, about 125 miles east of Honolulu. More 
troops are about leaving San Francisco for Manila. 


“CAPTAIN-GENERAL BLANCO has cabled to Madrid that the 
blockade of Havana has been so relaxed that ‘‘ merchant 
vessels are entering and leaving Havana and other ports quite 
easily.’" On the strength of this the Spanish Cabinet has 
decided that no effective blockade exists, and will so notify the 
Powers. Itis impossible to judge of the truth of Blanco’s 
statements ; the Spanish reports are almost all tainted with 
untruth. Itappears that this is systematically done at Havana 
and in Spain, in order to keep the people ignorant. 


THE Secretary of War, on the 2d inst., sent to Congress a 
request for appropriations amounting to $53,879,358, for 
equipment and maintenance of the 75,000 volunteers under 
the second call. The Treasury report for May shows that the 
receipts amounted to $30,074,818, and the expenditures to 
$47,849,909, leaving the deficit for the month, $17,800,000. 


This deficit is accounted for by the increased expenditures on 
account of the war. 


THE War Tax bill, which had been under discussion in 
the United States Senate for several weeks, passed that body 
on the 4th inst., by a vote of 48 to 28. The Senate had made 
over two hundred amendments to the measure as passed by 
the House, and the House refusing to accept these, a com- 
mittee of conference was appointed. The issue of war bonds 
is proposed by both House and Senate,—the former five hun- 
dred millions, the latter three hundred. A great number of 
new taxes are imposed by the bill. In the Senate, on the 
2nd inst., Senator Teller said that while these were now sug- 
gested as temporary, and for account of the war, they would 
probably have to be continued, on account of the proposed 
permanent increase of the army and navy, and other military 
and naval expenditure. 












Tue War Tax bill, as passed by the Senate, directed that 
the silver bullion in the United States Treasury be coined at the 
rate of four million dollars a month, and that silver certificates, 
to the amount of 42 millions, be issued representing the 
‘‘ seigniorage,’’—7z. ¢., the difference between the market value 
and coin value. This feature of the bill was proposed by 
Senator Wolcott, of Colorado, and was a compromise in place 
of a clause of a more radical ‘‘ silver ’’ character, proposed by 
the Senate finance committee. The Wolcott clause is resisted 
by the majority of the House members of the conference 
committee, and an agreement has not been reached at this 
meeting. 

NEGOTIATIONS conducted at Washington by Sir Julian 
Pauncefote, the English Ambassador, and Sir Louis Davies, 
one of the Canadian Cabinet, on their side, and by John W. 
Foster and John A. Kasson, for the United States, were con- 
cluded on the 30th ult. They referred to the several subjects 
which have been in dispute between this country and Canada 

—the Bering Sea, North Atlantic, and Lake fisheries ; border 
immigration ; reciprocity ; mining regulations in the Klondike 
and British-North America possessions, and also the deter- 
mination of the Alaskan boundry line. The conclusion 
reached was to refer them all toa joint commission, which 
shall consider all the subjects of controversy between the 
United States and Canada, and frame a treaty between the 
Imperial Government and the United States for their complete 
adjustment. This commission will probably meet at Quebec, 
this summer. 

THe Conference on International Arbitration, convened 
annually at Lake Mohonk, N. Y., upon invitation of A. K. 
Smiley, was held last week, on the rst, 2nd, and 3d inst. 
Among those present were Isaac H. Clothier, and Clement 
M. Biddle and wife, of Philadelphia. Col. George E. Waring, 
of New York City, presided. The discussions were held closely 
to the subject of arbitration as a means of preventing war 
between nations, and A. K. Smiley, in opening, desired that 
there be no reflection upon the attitude or action of the United 
States in the present war with Spain. 


We bave heretofore referred to the case of the two young 
Indians, who were burned to death by a lynch mob of white 
men, in Indian Territory, in First month last. It has been 
well ascertained that they were innocent of the crime—a 
murder—charged on them by the mob, and a dispatch from 
Guthrie, Oklahoma, on the 3oth ult., says: ‘‘ The United 
States Marshal has under arrest a young Seminole Indian, 
named Kinder H. Hargo, who has confessed being the 
murderer of Mrs. Laird, for whose death young Sampson and 
McGeisy were burned to death by a white mob near Newark, 
I. T., last January. The Government has all along main- 
tained that the two Indians burned to death were innocent, 
and will now prove it. Hargo was captured in the Chicka- 
saw Nation after an exciting chase of twenty-two days. 
Nearly 1,200 men are under indictment for participating in 
the burning of Sampson’and McGeisy.”’ 


THE greatest beer drinkers in the world are the Bavarians. 
The beer drunk in Bavaria annually is about 50 gallons per 
head of the population. The Belgians come next with 43 
gallons ; the people in the United Kingdom next, with a little 
under 31 gallons, and then the Germans, who produce more 
beer than the British, but drink less—25 % gallons per head. 
The people of the United States do not drink as much as 13 
gallons per head. 


THE apple-worm does an enormous amount of damage 
each year in Pennsylvania. Figures showing just how much 
the loss in the State is are not available, but the Cornell Ex- 
periment Station has made the estimate that the average crop 
of apples in New York is 5,000,000 barrels, which, at $1.50 a 
barrel, would be $7,500,000. They estimate that wormy 
apples form about one-third of the crop, making the loss to the 
State each year $2,500,000. To this should be added the 
apples so badly injured by the worms that they fall off before 
being gathered. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
WILLS continually cause trouble. That made by Dr. Thomas 
W. Evans, the Paris dentist, (whose remains have been 
brought to Philadelphia and interred), is to be contested by 
his relatives, a caveat having been filed in the Register’s 
office. George Russell, of Aberdeen, Scotland, a well-known 
sculptor, has left a notable will, by which he leaves nearly 


$75,000 to be devoted to the benefit of scavengers and 
policemen. 


—The famous wheat ‘‘ deal,’’ conducted by the speculator, 
Leiter, at Chicago, came to an end on the 31st ult.,—the 
close of ‘‘ May delivery.’ The price of May wheat fell 
from $1.75 to $1.25 a bushel. Leiter, it is said, had on his 
hands, at the close, from 5,000,000 to 6,000,000 bushels, and 
while some said he would make a larger sum of money by 
his ‘‘deal,’’ others insisted that ‘‘he will be fortunate if he 
comes out whole.”’ 


—Ideally, education in Spain, as regards the masses of 
the people, is very good, and since the year 1838, compulsory ; 
but practically it is very poor, and leaves untouched an enor- 
mous proportion of the people. Of course, female education 
is the weakest. In 1861, out of a population of nearly eight 
million women, nearly seven millions could not read ; and 
even now, when things educational have brightened up very 
much, there are six millions of women out of eight and a half 
who have had either no education or scarcely any. 

—The Roman Catholic religious orders in the Philippine 
Islands, to whose severe rule over the natives much of the 
insurrectionary feeling is ascribed, are making trouble for 
Spain. They have demanded that the Spanish Government 
decide whether they must withdraw from the Archipelago, or 
whether it will give them means to maintain their religious 
and political domination, which, they say, is indispensable if 
they are to continue to act as auxiliaries of Spanish rule. 

—A young woman, Jessie Parker, lately elected mayor of 
Kendrick, Idaho, says that the City Council and she are in 
harmony on the general policy of her administration, and she 
anticipates no trouble. ‘‘The disreputable element,’’ she 
says emphatically, ‘‘ cannot run this city while I am in office. 
There is no question about that.’’ She is 22 years of age. 

—On the 31st ult., the President nominated Oscar S. 
Straus, of New York, to be Minister to Turkey, and he was 
subsequently confirmed. He relieves James B. Angell, presi 
dent of the University of Michigan, who desired to return to 
his duties. He isa Democrat, a Hebrew, and was Minister 
to Turkey under President Cleveland. 

~The conference report on the Post-Office Appropriation 
bill, which was agreed to by the Senate, carries $150,000 for 
rural free delivery, and a resolution to investigate excessive 
charges by railroad companies. The Senate receded frum its 
amendment limiting the daily deliveries in cities to four. 


—A conflagration at Peshawur, in the Punjab province of 


British India, last week, destroyed 4,000 houses, doing dam- 
age to the amount of about $20,000,000. The flames raged 
for twenty-four hours. It was the most serious fire in the 
history of India as an English possession. 


—It is understood among Washington officials that the 
proposed International Commission on the Canadian question 


will settle the seal dispute by the complete termination of 


pelagic sealing. It is said that so many seals have been 
destroyed that the seal catching is no longer profitable. 

Dispatches from China by way of London announce 
that the Chinese Governing Council, the Tsung Li Yamen, has 
decided to remove the capital from Pekin further into the 
interior to Sian Fee, capital of the province of Shen Si. Pekin 
is regarded as too liable to foreign attack. 

—Authorities of the South African Industrial Exposition, 
to open Twelfth month 15, have forwarded an invitation to 
American manufacturers to exhibit their productions at the 
Exposition. 


—The four fast steamships of the American line, (sailing 
in peace times between New York and Southampton), were 
not purchased by the Government, but are chartered, at $10, - 
ooo a day for them, 
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NOTICES. 
*.* The Visiting Committee of Abington 
will attend Ambler First day School, 


held previous to their morning meeting, Sixth 
month 19 


Union 


SusAN J. SHEPPARD, Clerk 
* The Monthly 
Philadelphia, held at 
place on Fourth-day next 
evening, at 7.30 o'clock 
Supper provided at 140 N 
those living at a distance 


Meeting of Friends of 
street, will take 
the 15th), in the 


Race 


15th street for 


*,* The next Conference under the care of 


Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Commtttee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meet 
ing-house at Chichester, on First day, Sixth 
month 19, 1898, at 230 p.m. Subject, 
‘* Purity.’’ Address by Prof. Francis H. Green. 
CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. 
P. O. Box, 218 Chester, Pa. 
*,* Some members of New York Yearly 
Meeting’s Visiting Committee expect to visit 
in Sixth month the following meetings : 
I2 Matinecock. 
19. Flushing 
26. Neversink. 
Josern ‘I 


McDowELtL, Clerk. 


*.* The Committee on Philanthropic Labor 


of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends will | 


and Race 


Sixth month 


meet in the meeting-house, 15th 
streets, Philadelphia, Seventh-day, 
11, 1898, at 1.30 o'clock, p. m 

The Sub Committees meeting as follows : 

The Indian, in Room No 2, at 10 a. m. 

Peace and Arbitration, in Room 
10 a. m 

ylored People 

at 10 a. m 

Improper Publications, in 
10 a. m 

Purity, 

Wome n 


9g a.m 


Room 


in Room No. 3, 
and 


at 9 a. m 


Children, in Room 


No 5, at 


Temperance and Tobacco, in Room No. 1, at 

Ii a. m 
Educational 

Room No I, at 


Legislation ¢ 


Publ ica 
9. 30 a. m 


, In Race Street Parlor, 


and tion Committee, in 
ommittec 
at 10 a. m 
James H. ATKINSON, ( 
ELEANOR K. RIcHARDSs, f 
* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Meeting has arranged for the following 
etings during Sixth month : 
12 Sandy Spring 
Ig. Aisquith Street, 
26. Washington 
Joun J 
*.* Frankford Circular Meeting will be 
Sixth month 12, at 3.30 o clock p. m., in the 
ancient meeting house, Unity and Waln streets 
The attendance of Friends is encouraging to 
those who usually attend that meeting 


. 
. } 
,early 


and Little Britain 


CORNELL, Chairman 


*.* West Philadelphia Meeting, 
and Lancaster 


o'clock, 


continue 


35th street 
, will commence at 10.30 
on First day next, Sixth month 5, and 
at that hour until Tenth month 


avenuc 


surlington First day School Union will 
be held at East Branch, Sixth month I1, at to 
a.m. All interested in First day School work 
are invited 


* * 
~ s 


G. SHERMAN Ports, ) 

: ; Clerks 
ANNIE R. WALN, j 

*.* A Circular Meeting under the 
the committee of the Western Quarterly 
ing will be held at Centre, Del., 
the 12th of Sixth month, to convene 
SAMUEI 


Meet 
on First day, 
at 3 o'clock 
1. BROOMELL, Clerk. 


No. 3, at} 


> Race Street Meeting house, | 





No. 4, at 


held | 


care of 


ARMSTRONG @ McKELVY 
Pitisburgh 

BEYMER BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 

DAVIS -CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 
Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR 

ECKSTEIN 

ATLANTIC 

BRADLEY 

BROOKLYN 


JEWETT a 
! 
} 


Cincinnati. 


New York 


UNION 

SOUTHERN 

SHIPMAN 

COLLIER 

MISSOURI 

RED SEAL 

SOUTHERN 

JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
MORLEY Philadelphia. 


Cleveland. 
SALEM Salem, Mass. 


Chicago times the 


St. Louis. 


cess” 


best. 


FREE 


CORNELL Buffalo. 


KENTUCKY Louisville. 


#.* Philadelphia Se iieai Meeting’s Com 
mittee to visit the smaller branches as may 
open, will attend the following meetings 

Schuylkill, Sixth month 12. 

Merion, Sixth month 26. 

Germantown, Seventh month Io. 

Radnor, Seventh month 24 (appointed meet- 

ing), 3 p- m. 
Reading, Seventh month 31. 
AquiLa J. LINVILL, Clerk. 


NOTICE. 


*,* The annual picnic of the 
First-day Schools will be held at Grand View Park, near 
Great Neck, The 


steamer John and will leave 


Long Island, on Sixth month r1th. 
Len 


Dock street Pier, 


»x has been chartered, 
Brooklyn (near Fulton Ferry) at 8.30 
New York, 


a.m., and foot of east 23d street, at 8.50 


a.m All Friends are invited 


lickets so cents; children 25 cents. 


McCLEES GALLERIES 


J. E. McCiesgs & Co., Ltd. 


“PHILADELPHIA: 


*1S518 CHESTNUT ST- 


‘Picture ‘Dealers: 
Trame Marnofarturers- 
OLD ~ PRINTS 


MAKING albums or illustrating books acquires a 
new charm when you have discovered the great col- 
lection of the Soute PuoroGcrarn Co. 
which we are agents in Philadelphia. Scenes of travel in 
all countries ; castles, cathedrals, and cities of Europe; 
portraits of royalty and celebrities of all times, past and 
present ; reproductions of famous art works, old and new ; 
these are a part only. With such a collection to draw 
upon, illustrating becomes an absorbing pleasure. 


, of Boston, for 


New Arv PUBLICATIONS. 

* Where Shakespeare Sleeps,’’—Anne Hatha 

way's Cottage, by James Fagin. 

‘* Springtime of Love,’’ by Virnea, 
ion to “ Love's Dream.”’ ) 
ART EXHIBITION of 
paintings in oil 
Gallery. 


{ compan- 


FREI Mr. Anderson's 


and water colors, in our Art 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 


Dutch process” 


is by far the cheapest. 


| all know as the morning Glory 


la new 





New York and Brooklyn | 


‘The Driftwood, 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


HE statement made by many repu- 
table practical painters, that two 


coats of paint made with the “old 


White Lead is equal to three 


coats made with White Lead made by quick 
process, is fully warranted. 

As the cost of applying paint is about three 
cost of the materials, it follows that 
White Lead made by the “old Dutch pro- 


It is also the 


By using National Lead Co,’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
any desired shadevis readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu 
able information and card showing samples of colors free ; 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


also 


A ‘ational L cad C Co, zoo W, liam St., New York. 


THE old-fashion Convolvulus, which we 
, constitutes 
one of the fancy flowers of Japan. The 
florists make every effort to get new strains 
of varieties in the form of growth as well 
as colors. Any florist, who can originate 
spot, stripe, or wrinkle on a blos 
som, is in a fair way for an Asiatic fortune 


Preston’s Sunnyside, W**xexsvu 
A delighlful Mountain Resort. 
and scenery. Send for booklet. 


JAMES H. PRESTON 


Superior air, water, 


Wes.ey AVENUE AN! 


SixtH STREET. 
OCEAN CITY, ini 


Now open for the rec olen of guests. 
SARAH J. PAXSON & SISTERS 


Kathlu Cottage, 


ELEVENTH AND CENTRAL AVENUES, 
OCEAN CITY, N. J. 


New house, fine ocean view, large piazzas, and plea 
ant rooms. 


K. E. Lewis and L. C. Conard. 


New Arborton, - “Kept by F Friends. 
OCEAN GROVE, N. J. 


New house, nicely located, near hot sea-water baths 
one-half block from the ocean. 
For particulars address 
HANNAH BORTON, 
No. 7 Sea View Avenue, Ocean Grove, N. ] 


The Aquarille 
OcEAN END OF TENNESSEE AVE., 
ATLANTIC City, N. J. 


The house has been thoroughly renovated. It is well 
heated and home-like. OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


M. E. & H. M. Humpton. 


The Pennhurst, 


Michigan Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 


The house has every convenience, including 
steam heat and an electric elevator running to 
level of pavement. Open ali the yéar. Send 
for illustrated booklet. 

JAMES HOOD. 











Tailor-made Costumes | 
New prices on many lines of sea- | 






some of the choicest things in the 
stock at figures which seem to com- 
pel their immediate purchase by | 
careful and economical buyers. 


New shape Eton Suits, of lustrous, double- 
twisted Storm Serge. Skirt lined with good 
Cambric. Both Skirt and Eton are the very 
newest effect. The new price, $5.00. 


Fine Covert Cloth Suits, handsomely tailored 
with welted seams, rich figured Taffetas lining 
in Jacket and Percaline-lined Skirt. Regular 
price, $10.00; the new price $7.50. 

Cheviot Suits of great merit, the materials are 
the highest grade all worsted .Cheviot and 
the Jacket is lined with a well-wearing Silk 
Serge. The workmanship is the best. Real 
value, $12.00; the new price, $8.50. 

Cheviot and Serge Costumes, in Blazer, Fly- 
front, Eton and Blouse styles, Taffetas linings 
in Jackets and Percaline in Skirts. The new 
price, $12.00. 

A few all Taffetas-lined Suits reduced from 
$18.00 and $20.00 to $12.00 






























































Mail orders receive prompt and accurate 
attention. 

















Address Orders to “ Department C.” 



















Strawbridge & Clothier, 
PHILADELPHIA. 























Wm. Heacock’s Son, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 


No. 1318 Vine Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Ellwood Heacock. 



























CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 


Telephone 66-90-A. 


™ ais Best Shoe 
YOU CAN GET. 


We have the Best $3, $4, and $5 
Spring and Summer Shoes. 


Samuel Dutcher, 45 N. 13th St. 


EUGENE E. NICE, 
PAINTS, 


272 and 274 South Second St., Philad’a. 




















sonable Costumes bring to the fore land, crossed a wild violet of Scotland, 


_FRIENDS? INTELLIGENCER 


THE pansy is a species of violet, — Vzo/a 
tricolor. Some thirty years ago, the 
Dicksons, nurserymen of Edinburg, Scot- 


Viola amena, with the garden pansy 
and the result was a beautiful hybrid. 
Other species of wild violet were subse- 
quently tried until the distinct race, 
known as tufted pansies, was produced.— 
Meehans’ Monthly. 

TEACHES (to class): ‘‘ In this stanza, 
what is meant by the line, ‘ The shades 
of night were falling fast’ ?’’ Scholar : 
‘‘The people were pulling down the 
blinds.”’ 


A BRIGHT little boy, looking at the 
white caps on the ocean, exclaimed, 
‘* Look, mamma, at the salt coming out 
of the water on top of the waves!’ 

Work has begun on the tenth edition 
of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.’’ This 
edition will be published in goo. 


FOR SALE AT A SACRIFICE. 


HE Sharpless homestead at Catawissa, Pennsylvania, 
belonging to the estate of J. K. Sharpless, deceased. 
Catawissa, population about 3,000, is on the Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia & Reading, and D. L. & W. 
R. R., 150 miles from Philadelphia, at the pen of 
Catawissa Creek and the North Branch of the Susque- 
hanna River. It is situated in a healthy, picturesque 
neighborhood, and is patronized as a summer resort by 
many Philadelphia families. 

The property is a three story brick structure in a 

uiet residence street about roo yards from the 

riends meeting-house. It contains twelve large rooms 
besides a bath room, is heated by steam and is situated 
upon a lot 210 feet square. 

Pure mountain spring water is supplied from the mains 
of the Catawissa Water Co. 

There is an abundance of fruit of all kinds on the 
place. Its size and location admirably fits it as a 
summer home. 

For further information address DR. B. F. SHARP- 
LESS or A. H. SHARPLESS, Catawissa, Pa. 


HOW TO BUILD A 
SILO 
ASK 


E. F. Schlichter, 


321 Vine Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


PHILADELPHIA & READING RAILWAY. 


ANTHRACITE C@AL. NO SMOKE, 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 


BALLASTED. 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Scenic Reading Route to 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


Royal Reading Route to 
ATLANTIC CITY. 
AND COMFORT. 






SPEED. 












CLEANLINESS 
SAFETY AND 


Lamps 


You need them for your 
country home. 


You want good, safe lamps, and securely 


put up. We make no charge for this. 


Avail yourselves of our experience. 


A. J. Weidener, 


36 S. Second Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Barlow’s Indigo Blue Cheapest and Best 


PIROMM & KINDIG, 
Successors to D. S. WILTBERGER. 


Hanscoms’ : Our prices are the lowest, our 


variety the most complete, and 
quality as near perfect as can be had. Shall we mail you 
a price catalogue for comparison ? 
No liquors or other offensive goods or methods 
resorted to. 


1311 Market Street. 


(Trade Mark Registered.) 








For Dyspepsia, Co + iabetes and Obesity. 


Unlike all other Flo 
and little starch—whjfk 
Nutritious and palgtab' 
valied in America gr Eurpe. 

PAMPHLIZT ayo 


Write to FARWELL #R 









Mecidity and flatulence. 
ghest degree Unrit- 


E FREE. 
Watertown, N.Y. 


OER EACH EH EH EO <6 BO 


) 
€ Nature’s ) 
é Remedy ) 
¢ For the cure of all chronic and acute 
¢ diseases, a life-giving principle free 
€ 


from all drugs. Asthma, bronchitis, 


catarrh, consumption, headache, neu- 


A 


ralgia, rheumatism, nervous prostra- 


tion, and general debility cured by 


¢ 

c inhaling 

Foes pound } 

¢ Oxyqen 5 
2 
2 


\ : - 
Our home treatment, which contains 


¢ 
two months’ supply of Compound 
Oxygen, inhaling apparatus; full di- J 
rections sent to any part of the coun- 
try. This includes medical advice @ 
0 


during treatment. Pamphlet with ad 
vice to the sick, home treatment, and 


testimonials free. 


1529 Arch Street, 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 2 
Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
® 


eeoeeeec orem eee’ 


M. L. PHILIBERT, 
FRENCH 


STEAM DYER, SCOURER, AND DRY CLEANER 


210 S. Eighth St., Philadelphia. 
Branch Office, 727 S. Second Street. 


Cleaning of Blankets and Lace Curtains a specialty 





——— 


AEN LE NS SRA + RN 


apne enre nn 
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The Royal is the highest grade baking powder 
known. Actual tests show it goes one- 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 


2 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


EASTERN NEBRASKA INVESTMENTS. 


Long or Short Time. 
Netting 6 per ct. Interest. With Perfect Security. 


Collection of interest and principal attended to without 
cost to investor, Correspondence invited. 
BANK OF MUNROE, Munroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
Joszru Wensrer, Vu. Wester, 
President. Cashier. 


PETER WRIGHT&SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. Interest allowed on 
deposits. 


Merchants’ Trust Company, 


611-613 CHESTNUT ST. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), 
CAPITAL (paid in) 
SURPLUS, 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 
Interest allowed on Deposits. 
insured, and conveyancing done. 
gage and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for Ad- 
ministrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from $2 and upwards, per annum. 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec’y and Treas. 
WM. B. LANE, 7itle and Trust Officer. 
DIRECTORS. 
Charles S. Hinchman, 
Edward S. Sayres, 
J]. Bolton Winpenny, 
Elwood Becker, 
Edwin S. Dixon, 
Hood Gilpin, 
Warren G. Griffith, 
Howard L. Haines. 


cscs Sees 
Titles to Real Tetare 


Loans made on Mort- 


Nicholas Brice, 

Spencer M. Janney, 

“ Lucas, 

5. Davis Page, 

Joho F R Rhoads, 
ohn F. Lewis, 
“*homas R. Gill, 


GEORGE B. COCK, 
Stenographer, 
14 S. Broad Street, Philadelphia. 


Residence, 216 W’. Coulter St. 
1-42-25-D. 


THE GUARDIAN TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO. 


No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a General Trust and Banking Business. 
tor, Administrator, Trustee (executing Trusts of every kind), Receiver, Guardian, etc. 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts as F.recu 


Interests 


or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non-residents, etc., etc. 


President, 
Epwarp Srascer, Jr. 
Executive Committee : { 


Vice-Presidents, 
Daniet Miiver and Jonatuan K. Tayior. 
Wm. H. Bosley, Chairman, Henry C. Matthews, Daniel Miller, John L. Blake, 
Francis A. White, Matt C. Fenton, Basel B. Gordon. 


Secretary and Treasurer, 
Wiritam M, Bykn, 


The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut St. 


Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and saeet from the assets of the Company. 
dent, T. WISTAR B 


ts 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-P: 
ASA 8. WING; Man 
J. ROBERTS 


ROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary, 


rof Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE ; Trust Officer, 
ULKE: Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 


actual Net Cost, 
PLUS of over 3% MILLIONS. 


President, 
HARRY F, WEST, 


LIFE INSURANCE, 
ANNUITY, AND 


Vice-President, 
GEORGE K. JOHNSON, 


He GIRARD 
TRUST CO. 





It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SUR 
Its POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Secretary and Treasurer, 

HENRY C. BROWN, 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
SURPLUS, $2,000,000 


EXECUTES TRUSTS, 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 


SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT, 
CARES FOR REAL ESTATE. 


OFFICERS: 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
WM. NEWBOLD ELY, Treas. and Sec’y. 
EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE, Ass’t Sec’y. 
CHARLES JAMES RHOADS, Ass’t Treas. 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 

N. B. CRENSHAW, Real Estate Officer. 

A. A. JACKSON, Ass’t to Pres. and Vice-Pres. 
WM. E. AUMONT, Manager Trust Dept. 


GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 
MANAGERS: 


Errincuam B. Morris, 
— A. Brown, Jr., 
3enjamin W. RicHarps, 
Joun B. Garrert, 
Pemserton S. Hurcuinson, 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT STREETS | 


S. F. Balderston’s Son 
WALL PAPERS 


All Grades. New Styles for Spring. 


Estimates Given. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 Spring Garden St. Philadelphia, Penna. 


WALL PAPER ot 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 


Window Shades, etc. | 


Philad’a. | 


: RENTON DS’ INTEL- | 
when answering Adver- | 
This is of value to} 


LIGENCER, 
tisements in it. 
us and to the advertisers. 


Wituiam H, Jenks, 
Georce Tucker Bisenam, 
Witiram H. Gaw, 
Francis I. Gowen, 


Gro. H. McFappen, 
Henry TATNALL, 
Isaac H. Cioruier, 
Joun eed Sims, 
Jostan M. Bacon. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


John C. Hancock & Co., 


| 
| 





N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P. & R. RK. R.) 


DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


LEHIGH AND . O A L FREE BURNING 


Telephone Connection. 


. 7 as 
Kz NEWMAN’S 
Se) ART STORE 
‘ef 806 Market St., 
~ PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


Mirrors, Pictures, Frames, 
Frames Regilded, 





—- >. 


